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Insurance Institute 
Annual Conference 
Held In New York 


Educational Work Assuming 
Greater Importance Each 
Year, Reports Show 


HARDY HOPEFUL OF FUTURE 


Believes Insurance ‘Would Do Well 
to Erect Building Here Such as 
C. I. I. Has Done 








With the value of insurance education- 
al efforts achieving freater recognition 
each year in this country, Edward R. 
Hardy, secretary-treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, Inc., and un- 
questionably the country’s outstanding 
personality in the field of insurance edu- 
cation, hopes that the time may come 
when all the educational movements in 
the United States will unite in order to 
provide a worthy home of their own such 
as the Chartered Insurance Institute was 
able to do so successfully this year in 
London. Speaking before the twenty- 
sixth annual conference of the Institute 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday 
aiternoon, Mr. Hardy said: 

Growing Appreciation of Courses 


“T have no hesitancy in stating that it 
would be a most excellent investment for 
the business of insurance if it should 
erect such a structure and provide, as 
they have in London, for its adequate 
support.” Mr. Hardy attended the open- 
ing of the C. I. I. Building, which was 
dedicated by the King and Queen of 
Great Britain. He hopes that the good 
results of the various insurance societies 
and study groups throughout the coun- 
try will bring greater moral and finan- 
cial support from insurance companies so 
that the Institute work may be regarded 
with as much importance as is that of 
the C. I. I. by the British company ex- 
ecutives. On the matter of the attitude 
of the companies here to the Institute 
movement Mr. Hardy said in his report: 

“I believe that there is a growing ap- 
preciation among the insurance compa- 


nies of the value of the Institute courses. 
Without furnishing any details, I may 
say that this is manifested to the office 
in different ways and it is now well 
known that in some offices, perhaps in 
more than the Institute knows about, 
there is recognition given to the student 
who takes the Institute courses and wins 
through to a final certificate. 

“One cannot but be impressed with 
the fact that almost one thousand stu- 
dents in the past five years have won 
their final certificates. They ‘are found 
in nearly every state in this country and 
in the provinces of Canada. » The num- 
ber is continually growing and it does not 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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“The Room Upstairs”’ 


During the days of uncertainty following the Morro 
Castle disaster we were hoping that Penn Mutual finan- 
cial relief to the bereft would be widespread. A Phila- 
delphian—friend and business neighbor, who was an 
underwriter in other lines than life insurance—was our 
only policyholder on board. He and his wife jumped 
into the sea, hoping for rescue. Together, in the dark- 
ness, for six despairing hours they swam, and at length 
reached a rescue boat, the husband dying as he was 
taken aboard. When starting on the journey the father 
said to his children: “If anything happens to us, my life 
insurance policies are in the room upstairs.” A daugh- 
ter at age 16, and a son at age 6, are assured of welfare 


and education. 


May we imagine that this father’s last emotion was 
gratitude that his wife was safe, and his last thought was 
of her and the children and the life insurance policies 


in “the room upstairs.” 


_THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


’ Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Riehle Asks All 
Ass’ns For Field 
Selection Action 


Describes Situation Growing Out of 
Indiscriminate Appointment 
of Agents 


MAILS 5,000 BROCHURES 


Each Association to Define “Urban 
Center” in Part-Timer 
Elimination 

















At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
the newly elected president Theodore M. 
Riehle made a brief, pointed talk in 
which he said that the production forces 
of the country were confronted by acute 
problems growing out of poor merchan- 
dising of life insurance, the responsibility 
of which he emphatically placed at the 
door of improper selection of agents. He 
regarded as his urgent duty the prompt 
consideration of these abuses with the 
hope that his administration would make 
its sincerest contribution by helping to 
clear up this situation. 


He followed that talk with another at 
the American Life Convention in Chicago 
during which he said the problem could 
not be ignored by the chief executives 
of the business. Later, he saw a number 
of these executives. ; 

Writes Booklet and Distributes It 

Widely 

This week he issued a ringing state- 
ment on the subject in the form of a 
brochure discussing the necessity of 
adoption by local life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations of a recruiting plan or plans, 
together with a philosophy of selection 
which is “sensible, simple and sound,” 
and, based on the three fold problem: 
(1) Prompt elimination of part-timers in 
urban centers; (2) prompt elimination of 
palpably unsuccessful misfits; and (3) 
refusing to contract with obviously unfit 
applicants. 

Mr. Riehle’s brochure goes out to 5,000 
persons. Copies have been received by 
every manager and general agent in the 
country; by the president, secretary and 
committeemen of every local association; 
and by every life agency officer. 

In his brochure the National Associa- 
tion’s president does not attempt to draft 
a plan for any association, but his idea 
is that the situation is so serious that 
the time is at hand to take some con- 
certed action; that he desires to lay the 
cards on the table; that each association 
will draft its own plan based on local 
conditions. He is not seeking to define 
what constitutes an urban center. What 
is regarded as a rural center in New 
York State might be an urban center in 
a state with sparse population. There 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Life Insurance M 
Changing [ 


The essential part being played by life 
insurance in a world bewildered by mone- 
tary and social changes was shown by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
who addressed the meeting of the Mu- 
tual Life’s New York metropolitan agen- 
cies at the Waldorf-Astoria last weck. 
Devaluation of the dollar is now a fact, 
he pointed out, and insurance is one of 
the chief guards against unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which have followed devalu- 
ations otherwheres, as in Germany. Cost 
of living has gone up, affecting all classes 
of people. Eventually, after the present 
period of strikes and similar phenomena 
of adjustment are over, the adjustment 
should be completed and the world move 
on prosperously again. 

In his talk Dr. Huebner said in part: 

About a year ago you heard everyone 
say, “We have to buy equities because 
when we get devaluation stocks will go 
up.” But since last year stocks have been 
going down, down, down; and bonds, a 
fixed obligation, have been going up, up, 
up. The bond market is a discounter 
like the stocks. 

I hate to prophesy, but if business picks 
up this nation is going to go ahead 
spite of everything although the progress 
may be slow. But I think we have seen 
the worst. When that wonderful thing 
known as confidence comes back—and 
confidence is simply another word for 
speculation — then people will begin to 
speculate and spend money. What we 
have to do now is to develop the spirit 
of speculation because that is the only 
way we can give jobs to people and that 
is to put money to use; and that spirit 
is so stifled today that our banks are 
literally choked with funds. And I am 
inclined to think that for a time to come 
interest rates are going to be low. 

Braced Against Declining Interest 

As sure as I stand here today, you will 
have high interest rates again. But what 
I want to point out to you is this: that 
I know of no portfolio of a depository 
institution which is so well braced against 
the declining interest rate. True if this 
movement lasts a long time, the life in- 
surance portfolio will be effected, but 
it will be very much more gradual. It 
won't take place in eighteen months for 
the simple reason that the life insurance 
portfolio is protected with maturities for 
many years into the future. 

I have in mind a certain company and 
Iam using it as an illustration not be- 
cause it is the best company or the worst. 
It is a medium sized portfolio about $150,- 
00,000. I asked that company to give 
me their maturities on their bonds by 
five year intervals to exclude all bonds 
in default; and there were seven in de- 
fault not worth mentioning. 77% of that 
total bond portfolio is protected in ma- 
turities until the year 1945 or thereafter. 

That is to say, over three-quarters of 
that bond portfolio will last for eleven 
years. And I don’t care where interest 
tates go, that part of the portfolio will 





that tax alone. 


declare 3% as taxable income and 





who benefit from annuities certainly 


earn what it is earning and if it went 
through this part of the depression, it 
will last for eleven more years. 16% will 
not mature for sixteen years or more. 
44% of the total or nearly half will not 
mature until 1955 or thereafter. 27% 
will not mature until 1960 or thereafter. 
17%, until 1965 or thereafter. It is in- 
teresting to note that 7% of the total 
portfolic will not mature until 1984 or 
thereafter. In other words, it is pro- 
tected for a fifty years period. 

Experience Proves Insurance Position 


Let us be a little more specific. That 
company has $19,000,000 in bonds matur- 
ing in 1949 with an average yield of 

4.923% on the purchase price. They have 
another twenty-five and a half million 
dollars maturing in 1950 to 1954 yielding 
5.23%. Another twenty-four and a half 


“Moderate Annuitant Not Hurt by Tax 


The owner of a moderate-sized annuity contract will not be injured by 
the new Federal annuity tax, according to Dr. Hucbner. He says: | 
We have an annuity tax passed by the last Congress; 
The old law was that the annuity was not subject to income 
tax until the total amount received was equal to the amount paid in and 
now under this law they took away a!l deferment and you are obliged to 


bought an annuity for $100,000 the funds earned at least 3% and they would 
have to tax the life insurance company, 
and if you have a wife you will have a $2,500 exemption and - you will 
have income tax to pay on $500 so you will have to pay Uncle § 
$3. And you will pay that for about sixteen or seventeen years until the 
amount of tax free income equals the : 
000 annuities take us beyond the middle classes. The 


eets Needs In 
imes, Says Dr. Huebner 





but let us leave 
suppose that idea was that if you 
so that you have to declare $3,000 


Sam about 





purchase price of the annuity. $100,- 
| great middle class 
is not interfered with. 


million maturing in 1955-59 yielding 
5.094%. Thirteen million maturing in 
1960, average yield 4.965%. Seven million 
in 1965-69 with an average yield of 5.2%: 
and then they have over ten millions 
maturing in 1984 with an average yield of 
4.89% : 

I don’t care where interest rates go. 
That company helps give participation, 
and can invite money to come in and be- 
come participants in the past and it will 
be protected for a great many years in 
the future. 

And these companies have a habit of 
taking advantage of these bond issues. 
I asked them to furnish me with the 
bonds during these two last depressions 
for the period of 1920-21-22 and then 
this present period. And it is interesting 
to note that of those, 14% of the total 
present portfolio was bought in the de- 


Life Insurance Offers Only Sound 
“Social Insurance,” Says Myrick 


The life insurance agent has the duty 
as well as the opportunity to provide the 
social insurance,” 


“ 


nation’s citizens with 
a protection which is much discussed to- 
day as new but which has really been 
written by life insurance companies for 
the past ninety years, Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life in New 
of the company’s 


manager for the 
York, told the meeting 
metropolitan agencies at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last week. He said in part: 

There is much talk of so-called social 
insurance. No one has ever set down 
exactly what social insurance was meant 
to cover. It does mean, I presume, that 
people who get beyond a certain age 
that have not had the sense and the 
ability to save and provide for themselves 
becorhe dependent upon the state. It 
means that when people are thrown out 
of work and have no resources to fall 
back upon that they become dependent 
upon the state. 

It seems to me that we in the life in- 
surance business have been providing in- 
dividuals with this opportunity for inde- 
pendence for these ninety years and that 
each year we have been performing our 
function more and more completely, so it 
is but right that the state should en- 


courage people to provide for their own 
emergencies of unemployment, sickness 
and their old age by relieving the com- 
panies that they mutually own from ex- 
cessive taxation and by protecting these 
savings from the claims of their credi- 
tors. 

I would recommend that any of you 
who have not in their kit a pamphlet 
on “How New York State Protects Life 
Insurance,” which was arranged by AI- 
bert Hirst, counsel of the New York 
State Life Underwriters’ Association, in 
which he outlines the provisions of Sec- 
tion 55a of the Insurance Laws and 15 
of the Personal Property Laws, purchase 
one and read it very carefully. 

A Complete Form of Protection 

This will give you a picture where you 
can sell a policy of life insurance made 
payable to your wife where the proceeds 
of the policy will be payable to her free 
from the claims of your creditors. In 
the event of emergencies your wife may 
use the cash value of this policy to take 
care of those emergencies. If you should 
pass on and the policy is left on the 
Modes of Settlement, the income from 
the policy will go to your wife and chil- 
dren and the income cannot be attached 

(Continued on Page 17) 


pression period of 1920, 1921, 1922 and 
the yields are as follows: 

Good investment bonds got almost as 
low in 1920 as in 1932. The averace 
was 69 in 1920 and 67 in 1932. The bonds 
they bought in 1920 net 6% and today 
they net 5.95 and in 1922 they net 5.32 
It is interesting to know that that par- 
ticular company bought bonds in the 
years of 1930-31-32, which is 22% of their 
total portfolio and we had an idea that 
there was no bond market. And _ th¢ 
bonds that they bought in 1930 will net 
them 5.2%; those they bought in 193] 
will net them 4.89% and those in 1932 
average a return of 5.48%; and they will 
be earning that a long time in the futur« 

Another company had $180,000,000 and 
they bought 16% of their whole present 
portfolio in the bond depression period 
of 1920-21-22 and they bought 44% of 
their bond portfolio in the years 1931-32- 
33, so we don’t want to get blue about 
it; because when interest rates are go- 
ing down, life insurance is sweetening 
its account when everybody else can do 
no sweetening. 

And another point is that a life insur 
ance company has no liquidation and it 
can place its funds in distant places 
When bonds here helped to build up the 
middle west it was the life insurances 
companies who held those bonds and they 
helped to build up that great section 
There are still other big sections avail- 
able although the opportunities will not 
be the same again. In California I heard 
business men say, “Don’t you think that 
the life insurance funds will be flowins 
over here to build up our great section ?” 

Devaluation Has Increased Cost 

of Living 

The third feature is devaluation. ! am 
not here to discuss the merits of devalu- 
ation. I have my opinions, but we won't 
talk about that at all. I am going to 
discuss the devaluation of the dollar as 
an accomplished fact. It is done. Thos¢ 
of us who opposed it lost the fight. Our 
dollar was taken and 40% of the precious 
metal in that dollar was chiseled out of 
it. I wonder why they didn’t make it 
fifty cents and then they could have kept 
the same dies and the die for the $20 bill 
could have been used for the $10 bill 

As I say, that is an accomplished fact 
and most of the people tell me, “I don’t 
think that means anything Now that it 
is an accomplished fact let us know what 
our problem is. I said I am going t 
take the delicateness out of the thin, 
so we will not discuss it. 

This devaluation of the dollar is going 
to mean an increased cost in living. Of 
that I am as sure as I stand here, or 
all the other economics I have had is 
no good. You had a bar of gold worth 
100 pounds and they cut off forty pounds 
and now you have sixty. Do you think 
that sixty pounds is going to buy jus! 
as much as 100? 

A Gold Mine Story 

A short time ago I was out in a min- 
ing town and I saw a man who owned 
a gold mine but he was not working his 
mine and I said to that man, “Why art 
you not working day and night gettit 
all the gold out that you can? Lo 
how it is going up!” And he said, “Oh, 
you don’t fool me this way, My acids 
are going up, my labor is going up and 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Economic Security Committee to 


Make Report to Roosevelt on Dec. | 


No Recommendations Which Will Retard Business, Says 
Edwin E. Witte, Executive Director of Committee’s 
Staff; Twenty on Technical Board 


President Roosevelt’s Committee on 
Economic Security will make its report 
to the President on December 1, 1934, 
and will not be made public until re- 
leased by Mr. Roosevelt. Edwin E. 
Witte, secretary of the committee and 
executive director of its staff, advises 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“While the executive order was issued 
late in June the Committee on Economic 
Security did not actually begin function- 
ing until the end of July and there was 
practically no staff until September. The 
Advisory Council of representative citi- 
zens has not yet been appointed, but it 
is our understanding that the President 
will still appoint this council. 


“At this time permit us to repeat the 
statement made in the information prim- 
er that while the committee is studying 
every phase of the problem of personal 
economic security it does not expect that 
legislation will result from all of its 
studies. Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, who is chairman of this 
committee, has stated in several ad- 
dresses that there is no thought that a 
complete program of social insurance 
should be put into operation immediately. 
She has further stressed that the com- 
mittee is keenly aware that business re- 
covery is the most important aspect of 
the entire problem of personal economic 
security and that the committee will not 
make any recommendations which will 
retard business recovery.” 


Information Primer 


The Committee on Economic Security 
has issued the following “Information 
Primer”: 





What It Is: The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security was created by President 
Roosevelt late in June in an executive 
order issued shortly after he pointed out 
in his last message to Congress that the 
chief objective of the Administration was 
“the security of the men, women and 
children of the nation.” 


Who’s Who: The President appoint- 
ed to this committee members of his cab- 
inet and other Federal officials. Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins is its 
chairman. The other members are Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace and Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins. 

Dr. Edwin E. Witte is secretary of the 
committee and executive director of its 
staff. Dr. Witte is a labor economist of 
note; he was long connected with the 
Industrial Commission and Legislative 
Reference Service of Wisconsin. Thom- 
as H. Eliot, associate solicitor of the 
Department of Labor, is the counsel of 
the committee. 


Technical Board 


Assisting the committee is a technical 
board headed by Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
the second assistant secretary of labor. 

The Technical Board is composed of 
twenty authorities in the government 
service, all of whom have special knowl- 
edge of the various phases of economic 
security. The members of the Technical 
3oard besides Dr. Altmeyer are: Otto 
Beyer, labor relations director, office of 
the Federal Co- ordinator of Transpor- 
tation; Thomas H. Eliot, associate so- 
licitor, De partment of Labor; Corrington 

Gill, assistant administrator, F.E.R.A.; 

Walton Hamilton, chairman, Advisory 
Council, N.R.A.; A. H. Hansen, chief 
economic analyst, Department of State; 
Alexander Holtzoff, assistant to Attorney 


General, Department of Justice; Murray 
Latimer, chairman, Railroad Retirement 
Board; William M. Leiserson, chairman, 
National Mediation Board; Isador Lubin, 
commissioner of labor statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor; H. A. Millis, board mem- 
ber, National Labor Relations Board; 
H. B. Myers, assistant director, Research 
and Statistics, F.E.R.A.; Herman Oli- 
phant, general counsel, Department of 
the Treasury; Stuart Rice, assistant di- 
rector, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Winfield W. Riefler, 
executive director, Central Statistical 
Board; H. R. Tolley, assistant adminis- 
trator, Division of Program Planning, 
A.A.A.; Victor N. Valgren, senior agri- 
cultural economist, Department of Agri- 
culture; Jacob Viner, assistant to the 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury; 
Aubrey Williams, assistant administra- 
tor, F.E.R.A. 

The Committee on Economic Security 
has assembled a staff of the best-known 
specialists in the field of economic se- 
curity. Among them are Prof. Barbara 
N. Armstrong of the University of Cali- 
fornia and author of “Insuring the Es- 
sentials”; Edgar Sydenstricker, chief 
statistician of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and Bryce Stewart of the Indus- 
trial Relations Counsellors, Inc. 


There is contemplated an advisory 
council to be named by the President. 
This council will be composed of repre- 
sentative citizens who will advise on 
broad general policies. 


The Task 


A special medical advisory committee 
is now being organized and a committee 
of actuarial consultants headed by Prof. 
James W. Glover of the University of 
Michigan has already been appointed. 
Other special advisory committees will 
be appointed as the work progresses. 

The Committee on Economic Security 
was charged by the President with the 
task of studying the entire problem of 
economic security for the individual, as 
a basis for the formulation of sound leg- 
islation to be presented to the 74th Con- 
gress which meets in January. The Pres- 
ident declared in this connection: 

“Among our objectives I place the se- 
curity of the men, women and children 
of the nation first. 

“This security for the individual and 
for the family concerns itself primarily 
with three factors. People want decent 
homes to live in; they want to locate 
them where they can engage in produc- 
tive work, and they want some safeguard 
against misfortunes which cannot be 
wholly eliminated in this man-made 
world of ours.” 

Following the approach outlined by the 
President, the committee is trying to 
draw up a comprehensive program which 
will give protection to the individual from 
all the vicissitudes and hazards of mod- 
ern life—unemployment, accident, sick- 
ness, invalidity, old age and premature 
death. 

It is, of course, not contemplated that 
this program shall go into effect in its 
entirety immediately, but it is planned to 
give Congress and the country a “look 
ahead” as well as some recommendation 
for immediate action, to the end that 
there may be developed from the outset 
a unified plan for economic security. 


Studies Under Way 


The committee’s report to the Presi- 
dent is due to be made on December 1, 
1934, and will not be made public until 
released by the President. In prepara- 


tion for the formulation of the program 
(Continued on Page 42) 














Appreciation 


Our sTaTEMENTs on this page in previous 
issues have been addressed primarily to Brokers, 
Surplus and Independent Writers, whose patron- 


age of course we earnestly solicit. 


Ir is a FACT, however, that the growth of 
this Agency has been brought about largely 
by discerning Agents who in addition to a good 
Company with liberal up-to-date policy con- 
tracts and favorable net cost, look for an in- 
formed personnel, high calibre associates and 
prompt efhicient service in their Agency con- 


nections. 


WE recocnize that the success of this 
Agency has been brought about by the spirit 
of service which permeates every relationship 
existing between the insuring public and our 
Agents and Brokers. For this we wish to ex- 


press our deepest appreciation. 
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Dr. Joseph S. Kornfeld, Noted Rabbi, 


Joins C. L. McMillen Agency Here 


One of America’s leading rabbis, Jos- 
eph S. Kornfeld, a civic as well as re- 
ligious leader in Ohio and at one time 
United States Minister to Persia, joins 
the Clifford L. McMillen agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New York 
as director of public relations. 

Rabbi Kornfeld came to Toledo in 1924 
after his tenure of office as United States 
Minister to Persia. Before that he had 
been a rabbi in Columbus for fifteen 
years. A student of world affairs, a man 
of broad understanding, a speaker of 
large drawing power when talking on 
economic conditions, a reviewer of books, 
a leader of his own people, Dr. Kornfeld 
has been prominent for years. He was 
the first rabbi ever to be asked to take 
part in the commencement exercises of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Congregational Church Dr. Kornfeld as 
a rabbi was invited to be a member of 
the ecclesiastical council of the Wash- 
ington Church in Toledo when the group 
passed upon the fitness as a pastor of the 
Rev. Alfred D. Grey. The action in ask- 
ing a Jewish pastor to serve was com- 
mented upon nationally by religious mag- 
azines. 

Mr. McMillen’s Statement 

“In view of the far-reaching implica- 
tions of the life insurance business dur- 
ing recent years,” said Mr. McMillen in 
announcing the appointment, “we have 
placed Dr. Kornfeld in charge of our 
public relations department because his 
long and distinguished record as a public 
servant, both as a clergyman and as 
United States Minister to Persia, has 
given him a broad and comprehensive 
view of economic and sociological ques- 
tions. He will be free to appear at pub- 
lic meetings and group gatherings in New 
York and neighboring cities to discuss 
vital questions affecting the social and 
economic life of the individual and the 
community.” 

A graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Kornfeld studied for the min- 
istry in the Jewish Reformed Church at 
the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati 
and received his first appointment after 
graduation at Pine Bluff, Ark. He later 
took up special studies in semitics at the 
University of Chicago and courses in 
English at McGill University in Mont- 
real. 

In 1907 Dr. Kornfeld was called to Co- 
lumbus to B’Nai Israel Temple where he 
continued until 1921 when he was ap- 
pointed United States Minister to Per- 
sia by President Harding. 

In Columbus Dr. Kornfeld won many 
honors of a public nature, serving on 
the Commission of the Department of 
Public Recreation and Social Education, 
the Commission to Reform the City 
Charter, and the Board of Education. 
He was later elected president of the 
Board of Education. From 1915 on he 
was a regular lecturer on the Redpath 
Chautauqua course and was much sought 
after as a speaker on social and educa- 
tional subjects. His addresses and books, 
“The Survival of Israel,” “Ludwig Phil- 
lipson,” “The Bible in the Sunday 
School,” “The Jews in History,” “Juda- 
ism in America” and “Judaism and In- 
ternational Peace,” are notable examples 
of his literary activity. 

Service as Minister to Persia 


Dr. Kornfeld’s service to the Jews in 
Teheran Persia while he was United 
States Minister there earned for him the 
appellation of a second Mordecai, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Lee Levinger, who in 
his book “A History of the Jews in the 
United States” makes the following com- 
ment: 

“Persia is a smaller country and one 
that has not attacked the Jews to any 
great extent. But even here the United 
States intervened at two different times 
to protect the Persian Jews. The first 





DR. JOSEPH S. KORNFELD 


was in 1897, when our Minister protested 
to the Shah at a time of mob violence 
against the Jews and urged him to pro- 
tect them. Our Secretary of State ap- 
proved his action when reported. The 
second occasion came when a Jew, Rabbi 
Joseph Saul Kornfeld, was American 
Minister in Persia from 1921-24. During 
that period a threatened attack on the 
Jews was averted by the prompt and 
wise action of the Jewish Minister, who 
was compared by the Persian Jews to a 
second Mordecai and given every honor 
in their power to bestow.” 

However, Dr. Kornfeld did not 
his humanitarian interest to the Jewis 
people alone while in Persia. A most 
interesting story could be written about 
his intercession on behalf of 600 Chal- 
dean children, all Christians who were 
returned to their home province in Uru- 
miah during his incumbency as Minister 
to Persia. 

It might be well to point out also that 
during the period of Dr. Kornfeld’s min- 
istry to Persia the Persian Parliament 
voted to grant the Northern Oil con- 
cession to an American oil syndicate. 

Returning to the United States in 1924 
Dr. Kornfeld went to Toledo and was 
appointed Rabbi of the Collingwood Ave- 
nue Temple, where he served both the 
congregation and the city of Toledo in 
many ways for the past ten years. Upon 
his resignation September 1 the Toledo 
Blade made the following comment: 

‘During the decade of his residence 
in Toledo Rabbi Joseph Saul Kornfeld 
has served not only Collingwood Temple 
but the whole city. A religious leader 
who believed and practiced that which he 
preached, he has been a force for good 
and his activities in civic and educational 
work have enriched and mellowed the 
community, for he was a profound stu- 
dent, an experienced diplomat, an exten- 
sive traveler, a keen observer of econom- 
ic, political and social trends and a force- 
ful speaker. 

“Tt will be difficult to fill Dr. Korn- 
feld’s place in Toledo when he departs 
soon for a wider field of activity and 
usefulness in New York City.” 

Dr. Kornfeld was made a member of 
the national group of speakers for the 
N.R.A. upon appointment from Wash- 
ington. He is a member of the board of 
trustees of Toledo Hospital, the Wood- 
lawn Cemetery Association and the To- 
ledo Newsboys’ Association. He is a 
member of the national council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and is on the 
board of governors of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, which is the Re- 
formed Jewish Seminary. 
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**,..even in a filling station”’ 


"Yes, sir," remarked a local business man, “a boy has 
to have a college education nowadays to get a job even 
in a filling station." 


Thus has "the man in the street'' come to realize that 
Industry, in recruiting man-power and future leaders, in- 
creasingly gives preference to the trained mind. 


For young men and women who plan to pursue pro- 
fessional careers college preparation is an indispensable 
requirement. 


The recent openings of colleges throughout the land 
put higher education prominently in the public thought. 
Underwriters should find this an opportune season for 
making known the services of Educational Insurance. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of VIRGINIA 


Richmond Virginia 


Chartered 1871 
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STOP THIEF! 


VER 100 years ago the plundering of horse- 

thieves so aroused the indignation of the people 
of Dedham, a town near Boston, that a “Society for 
the Apprehending of Horsethieves” was formed to 
rid their community of the robbers. 


Today this Society still exists. The descendants 
of its first members have continued to keep it alive, 
and once each year they hold a banquet, the pro- 
ceeds of which are donated to some deserving 
charity. 

Different from this Society, the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company can never out- 
live its original purpose, which was to help its 
policyholders in their battle against Want, Mis- 
fortune and Disease. 

For over three decades the Columbian National 
has successfully fought these thieves of human hap- 
piness. And its future service holds a brilliant 
promise, 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 
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New Bastand Mutual 
Dividend Adjustment 


BOARD VOTES $9,800,000 FOR 1935 





President George Willard Smith An- 
nounces Change to Agency Force; 
First Since 1898 


Mutual through an 
Willard 
has 


The New England 
official letter sent out by George 
Smith, the 
announced that the board of directors at 
the on October 17 voted 
a dividend distribution for the full year 
1935 of $9,800,000 and that the 
to be used in the new policy tor- 
mula will be 44% instead of 434% as 
heretofore, with less important changes 
in other factors. 

On the basis of the new formula ad- 
justments in dividends are made accord- 
ing to a graduated scale. Interest on 
trust funds left with the company and on 
dividends left on deposit is continued 
without change at 44% for the coming 
year. : 

The following statement is made in 
the announcement of President Smith to 
the agency force: 

“The dividend history of this company 
source of satisfaction to all 


president of company, 


recular meeting 


interest 


factor 


is a great 
of us. Regular dividends have been paid 
each year without reduction since 1898, 


a period of thirty-six years, including the 
depression years just passed. In each 
of these years save two, 1918 and 1920, 
those of the influenza epidemic, the divi- 
dends have been more than earned. 
“This year, as a result of increased 
holdings of government bonds at nomi- 
nal interest, lower yields on current in- 
vestments, and larger cash reserves in 
banks without interest, it appears that 
an adjustment in our dividend formula 
is desirable. This would not be a sufh- 
cient cause for an adjustment of scale 
if it were due to a temporary condition, 
or to one subject to our control, thus 
warranting a call upon surplus. It is 
probable, however, that despite any im- 
provement in general business, interest 
receipts will be affected for several years. 
The investment portfolio of the company 
has withstood all shocks of the depres- 
sion remarkably well, and bonds in de- 
fault and foreclosed mortgages bear a 
very small ratio to the total of our in- 
vestments. 
“The New 
surance Co. 
valuable asset 


England Mutual Life In- 
has always regarded as a 
the confidence of policy- 
holders in its stewardship. This confi- 
dence will be strengthened, we believe, 
by the conservative dividend adjustment 
for 1935.” 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEES NAMED 
The Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers through its president, C. F. Axel- 
son, has recently announced the com- 
mitee appointments. J. Hawley Wilson 
of Peoria heads the executive committee. 
Other committee chairmen are C. F. Ax- 
elson, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, ed- 
ucational; Curtis R. Light, New York 
Life, Decatur, publicity; John L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life, | eee mes field, legislative; J. 
Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Peoria, extension; Walt Tower, manag- 
ing director, Chicago Association, speak- 
ers. 


Nong gy CANADIAN ISSUE 
The Policy ymndon insurance weekly, 
la part of its October 4 
ssion of Canadian insurance 
feature stories on com- 
of home office buildings 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT GAINS 


The October paid-for volume of Allen 
& Schmidt, Ne England Mutual gen- 
eral agents in New York, is 75% more 
than the same month a year ago while 
the agency’s production for 1934 to date 


is still substantially ahead of 1933. 





General Agents Taking 
New York C.L.U. Course 


RECORD 





CLASS _ENROLLMENT 





Eighty Plan to Take Examinations Next 
June; Two Classes a Week at New 
York University 
With the largest and most representa- 
tive enrollment it has ever had the New 
York C.L.U. Review courses began last 
week at New York University, School of 

Commerce, on Washington Square. 
Many agencies had large numbers of 
representatives taking the course in prep- 
aration for the C.L.U. examinations next 
June. There were fifteen from various 
agencies of the Equitable Society last 
week. The largest agency representation 
was from the Clifford L. McMillen 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual with 
ten students, including the general agent. 
Melvin Leonard agency, National Life of 
Vermont, had seven. Preston “Pep” 
Dawson led a delegation of six from the 
Beers agency, New England Mutual, and 
there were also six from Recht & 
Kutcher, Northwestern Mutual. A few 
business leaders seen at the classes were: 
Lloyd Patterson and Harold Regenstein, 
general agent and agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Clancy D. Connell, 





gencral agent, Provident Mutual; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society; Earn- - 
est Early, Northwestern Mutual, Brook- 


The 
to eighty. 
course is being given un- 
auspices of the Life Un- 
Association of New York City 
city chapter of the C.L.U. It 
the direction of James Elton 
Bragg, general agent of the Guardian 
Life and chairman of the association’s 
educational committee. Mr. Bragg at 
one time taught the sales training course 
which was previously given at New York 
University. 

C. Lamont Post, president of the New 


lyn, and Gus Wuerth. total enroll- 
ment is close 

The review 
der the joint 
derwriters’ 
and the 
is under 


—— 
——<———— 





weight make no difference. 
Address: 





MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY BECKONS 


Have you both managerial and selling ability? 
attract and hold men? If so, there’s an opportunity awaiting 
you as an organizer of man power in a progressive general 
agency of a New York life insurance company. 


Here’s your chance to make your future in an organization where 
intelligent sales work is rewarded. Your age, religion, height or 
Salary or profit sharing arrangement. 


“MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York 


Can you 








York Chapter of the C.L.U., is also head 
of the committee of that organization 
which has arranged the course. Others 
on the committee are Benjamin A\lk, 
Penn Mutual; Charles Votaw, North- 
western Mutual (McMillen); Harry 
Krueger, Northwestern Mutual (Recht & 
Kutcher); Warren Benton, Equitable So- 
ciety, and Carl Spero. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
was the lecturer last Friday night. Oth- 
ers who will appear before the classes 
will be: Dr. David McCahan, dean of 
the American College; Denis Brandon 
Maduro, counsel for the New York City 
Association; S. B. Ackerman, noted in- 
surance attorney and college lecturer; 
and from the staff of N. Y. U. Profes- 
sors Sparr, Jardon, Dewey, Forster and 
Dean Smith. 

Classes are held on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. After January 1, how- 
ever, there will be sessions only one night 
a week. 





TEMPORARY GENERAL AGENT 


Placed in temporary charge of the 
Union Central’s Philadelphia Agency, J. 
W. Rivers, assistant superintendent of 
agencies for that company, will be active 
head of the agency until the appoint- 
ment of a successor to A. Rushton Allen. 











THRIFT 


their strength and dependability. 


Life Insurance, for example! 








During the three years 1931-32-33, the Sun Life paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $328,000,000, an equivalent of $364,000 


for each working day. 


$800, 170,033. 





IS NOT ENOUGH 


j| ‘It is not enough to be thrifty; to put aside a portion, however small, 
of the family income. One must be sure that the savings, often accu- 
mulated at great sacrifice, will be available when required. 


Those institutions which have weathered the past few years have proved 


Day by day, month by month, year by 
year, life insurance companies have continued to meet their obligations 
dollar for dollar, without postponement, without discount. 


From time of organization to December 3st, 1933, the Company paid 
to policyholders or their dependents the remarkable total 


There is a Sun Life policy for every require- 
ment and a trained Sun Life representative 
ready to give you expert advice on request. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
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Hann and Moore Elected 
Pacific Mutual Life V.-P.’s 


Alfred G. Hann, actuary of the Pacific 


Mutual Life, now also bears the title of 
vice-president, having been elected to 
that additional office at the October 
meeting of the board of directors. At 
the same time Harry E. Moore, junior 
vice-president, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Hann has been head of the Pacific 
Mutual’s actuarial department for twen- 
ty-five years having joined the company 
in that capacity in 1909. A native of 
Brooklyn and a graduate of Newark 
Academy, he became known as a West- 
ern actuary when he held that position 
with the Colorado Insurance Department 
from 1907 until 1909. Then he went to 
the Pacific Mutual. He is a director of 
the company. 

Mr. Moore’s service with the company 
dates from 1897, when he joined the old 
Conservative Life of Los Angeles which 
was subsequently absorbed by the Pa- 
cific Mutual. He now has charge of the 
personnel department and also exercises 
general supervision of both the policy 
and renewal departments. 





VAN LAER ALBANY MANAGER 





After Two Years in General Insurance 
Heads Albany Branch of Knight 
Agency, Union Central 

The appointment of Hendrik van Laer 
as manager of the Albany branch of the 
C. B. Knight agency, Union Central Life, 
has been announced by Walter E. Bar- 
ton, president of the Knight agency. 

A native of Albany where his father 
was archivist for the state of New York, 
Mr. van Laer started business there in 
the mortgage department of the National 
Savings Bank. In 1929, when the bank 
started construction of a new office 
building, Mr. van Laer was selected to 
work with architects and rental agents. 
On completion of the structure he was 
placed in charge of rentals and building 
maintenance and rented the office to the 
Union Central which he now occupies. 

Two years ago Mr. van Laer entered 
the general insurance business and con- 
tinued in this field until his appointment 
as manager. 


H. H. WILSON TORONTO SPEAKER 


Horace H. Wilson, associate manager 
of the Wilson Agency, Equitable Society, 
New York City, was the guest speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Toronto in that 
city last week. A forceful speaker, Mr. 
Wilson is on the faculty of the Life In- 
surance Training School of New York 
University. At the Toronto meeting he 
chose as his subject “The Rate Book— 
The Greatest Selling Document of Them 
All.” 


ATLANTIC LIFE SHOWS GAIN 

Applications received by the Atlantic 
Life during the first three weeks of Oc- 
tober were 45% ahead of those for Oc- 
tober, 1933, and showed an increase in 


volume of 30%. 











Miss Lillian E. Morris of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Sioux Falls, has com- 
pleted the fifteenth sale to one of her 
clients. In addition two policies have 
been sold to the daughter of the client. 
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The FOLLOW —THROUGH 


By J. Burton Webster 











Regional Superintendent of Agencies, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


This is the last of a series of articles on the 


“follow-through” or the 


setting up of a life insurance estate so that it may be distributed with 


greatest benefit to the beneficiary. 


Although specifically referring to 


the Penn Mutual Mr. Webster’s comments are applicable to most other 


life companies, also. Mr. Webster 


4s he has been a lawyer 


Income for 


Option “B” 
are only available 
is a living person, 
a corporation, firm or 

There are cases where it is desirable 
that the principal beneficiary be given 
a life income and that in all events the 
income be continued for a minimum of 
ten years. For example, a wife as prin- 
cipal beneficiary and a ten or twelve 
year old child as contingent beneficiary. 
Ten years of certain income in that case 
will see the child past minority. 

These cases are taken care of in life 
insurance by an option providing a life 
income to the named beneficiary, with 
ten years of income certain. In Penn 
Mutual we designate it Option “C.” 

This option is in all respects identical 
with Option “B” above described, ex- 
cept in the one particular that the years 
certain period is ten instead of twenty 


and Option “C,” following, 
where the beneficiary 
as distinguished from 
association. 














is particularly qualified in this field 


and a trust officer. 


Two Lives 


tinue to be made to the properly desig- 
nated person until the total of such pay- 
ments shall in the aggregate equal the 
principal amount of the original deposit. 
Because of the refund feature the income 
under it is slightly less than under Option 
“. 

Option “G” is a joint and survivorship 
annuity, providing for a fixed joint in- 
come to two people, or the survivor of 
them, for life. With the proceeds of a 
matured endowment, for instance, the 
insured may under this option provide for 
an income to himself and his wife so 
long as they both or either of them shall 
live. 

Obligations Fulfilled 

We have attempted to outline, with 
consistent regard to brevity, life insur- 
ance’s answer to the challenge of a com- 
plete and well-rounded program for 
building, conserving and distributing es- 


years. (See Figure 7.) tates. 
The age and sex of the beneficiary Just as a good golfer completes his 
exTea Caan 
(ser Cuatan? en 
10 YEARS OF CERTAIN INCOME + DEFERRED ANNUITY (FOR LiFe) } 
FIG. 7 (CERTAIN INCOME] AND ANNUITY GUARANTEED) { 
OPTION C 


both affect the income under this option 
and ordinarily its proper use is limited 
to older beneficiaries. Its preference to 
Option “B” is justified where the main 
consideration is the life income to the 
primary beneficiary, with less importance 
attached to the length of the period the 
income is to continue in event of the 
early death of the primary beneficiary. 
Obviously a larger income can be guaran- 
teed under this option than under Option 
“B,” since the period certain is only half 
as long. 

To illustrate conerctely, $10,000 of life 
insurance proceeds under Option “C” will 
give a fifty year old widow a guaranteed 
income of $50.30 per month for life, with 
a further guarantee that such income will 
in all events be paid to some one for 
a minimum of 120 months, or ten years. 
During the ten years certain period the 
income will be increased by the additional 
earnings awards made by the board of 
trustees. 


Various Forms of Annuity Options 


In Penn Mutual the policyholders are 
given the privilege of purchasing annuity 
incomes with the proceeds of their poli- 


cies on a net basis, that is, free from 
loading. 7 + se options are designated as 
F, FR, and G, respectively. 


Optio n “F” provides for a straight life 
annuity, or a fixed income for life to 
the annuitant or beneficiary. Since the 
company’s obligation terminates upon the 
death of the annuitant, this form fur- 
nishes the highest annuity income. It is 
based on age, expectancy and sex, and 
is especially suited for older people. 
Option “FR” provides for a life annu- 
ity with refund settlement. That is, a 
fixed income for life to the annuitant or 
beneficiary, with the additional proviso 
that in event of the early death of the 
annuitant the income payments will con- 


swing with a proper follow through, so 
has the institution we honor and serve 
completed its service to policyholders. To 
its enviable record as an ideal institution 
for creating estates it has added adequate 
facilities for distributing them, thereby 
balancing off and perfecting the picture. 


By the use of any or all of the avail- 
able options, used singly or in combina- 
tions, the policyholders are afforded op- 
portunities to so arrange their insurance 
estates as to take care of their every 
need and desire in a satisfactory manner. 

An ideal arrangement, of course, pre- 
supposes an adequate line of insurance, 
but a proper and intelligent use of these 
generous settlement privileges will give 
remarkable effectiveness to a compara- 
tively modest insurance estate. 


If we think in terms of income, we 
will probably arrive at two conclusions: 
(a) that additional insurance is needed 
and (b) that the needed amount is within 
reasonable reach. 

The latter is made possible by the 
really miraculous and wonderful thing 
about life insurance. For a relatively 
small deposit it immediately creates an 
estate which would otherwise require 
years of thrift and savings. And a cor- 
rect application of the optional settle- 
ments furnishes the follow through, com- 
pleting life insurance’s two great objec- 
tives, of (a) creating estates and (b) effi- 
ciently and effectively distributing them. 

(The End) 





AMERICAN CENTRAL CLUB 


The American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis has formed the President’s Club 
as an honorary inner circle of the Field 
Club. Charter members will be those 
who qualify by December 31. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 









“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Fae yen t York—Pennsylvania 


SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEAR 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





LL 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 
e 


Consulting Actuaries @ 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


d Connecticut 


GROUP 











Episodes” and 





“Abraham 


Two books on Lincoln, “Little Known Lincoln 


Lincoln—A_ Concise 


Biography,”’ have been published by THE LINCOLN 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, 


Indiana. 


These books—supplied without cost to LNL field 


men—furnish Company and sales introductions to parents, 


teachers, libraries, and others interested in Lincoln. * 





ATLANTA ASSOCIATION MEETING 





Frank H. Davis, Vice-President, Penn 
Mutual, Talks on Self-Faith 
and Action 

Before the Atlanta Association of Life 
Underwriters last Tuesday, Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president, Penn Mutual Life, 
spoke on the subject, “Faith in Action.” 
In his remarks he stressed the necessity 
of self-faith—a_ faith which grows 
through the results of action—and faith 
in the business and its associated 
agencies and personalities. 

In part Mr. Davis said: 

“Thus self-faith grows strong through 
experience, and eventually the life under- 
writer never questions his ability to meet 
and solve any problem that a prospect 
presents or that he may uncover in deal- 
ing with him. And to the degree with 
which action, in the form of unremitting, 
planned industry, is coupled with self- 
faith will that self-faith grow strong and 
unconquerable. And that remark leads 
immediately to the ancient and sacred 
declaration that, ‘Faith without works is 


dead.’ 
“One may have all book knowledge of 
life insurance, both its technical and 


salesmanship branches. May be able to 
discourse before business clubs and life 


underwriters associations. Lucidly he 
may be able to explain the science of 
life insurance to the individual inquirer. 
This he has the self-faith to do because 
he is sure of his knowledge and of his 
ability as an expositor. But, on the 
other hand, our business throughout all 
its years has had many salesmen of that 
type, whose self-faith does not reach 
into action, but complacently occupies 
a swivel chair, with feet on high. The 
only self-faith that counts is that which 
expresses itself in action in a prospect's 
presence.” 





C. CLARENCE SWIFT DEAD 

C. Clarence Swift, who for the past 
thirty-five years had been connected with 
the Harry Gardiner agency, John Han- 
cock, New York City, was stricken witha 
heart attack while walking across Broad- 
way at Vesey Street on October 18 and 
died before medical aid could be admin- 
istered. His age was 78. In the insur- 
ance field Mr. Swift had specialized in 
writing policies on young men and in his 
many years of experience he had built 
up a large clientele. He was active in 
Y. M. C. A. work. He was the first 
agent under Mr. Gardiner and a leading 
producer, being known as a strong boost 
er for the business. 








Attractive Policies 
Children's Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 


Philadelphia Life 
111 N. Broad St. 





Opportunity In West Virginia 
Can you build a General Agency? 
Do you live in Wheeling, Charleston, or Huntington? 


Glad to furnish full information. 


Insurance 


Par and Non Par 
Low Cost Life Policies 
Special Adjustment Policies 


Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Agency Unveils Tablet 
To Charles B. Knight 


CEREMONY IN NEW YORK OFFICE 





Memorial Service Includes Eulogies by 
Associates and Officials; Crowd 
in Auditorium 





The Monday morning meeting of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Union Cen- 
tral Life in New York, this week was an 
event of unusual sentimental significance, 
for the agency unveiled a tablet to the 
memory of Mr. Knight, who died about 
six months ago, and converted the usual 
business meeting into an impressive me- 
morial service. 

The auditorium of the agency at 225 
Broadway was crowded, as were the cor- 
ridors leading to it. For the unveiling 
the bronze plaque was held on an easel 
which stood in Mr. Knight’s accustomed 
place upon the rostrum. No one was 
seated upon the platform, all those tak- 
ing part sitting to one side. 

Walter E. Barton, president of Charles 
B. Knight Agency, Inc., which continues 
as general agent, opened the meeting and 
quickly turned it over to members of the 
agency for the memorial service. Her- 
man Stark, production leader of the of- 
fice. made the presentation. He told an 
anecdote from Mr. Knight’s early career 
illustrating his character. An agent was 
discouraged and about ready to quit after 
he had lost a big case on which he had 
been working. Mr. Knight then offered 
the agent a “good lead” which he was 
sure the man could close. The agent sold 
the case, but did not learn until years 
later that the “good lead” was a prospect 
who had already been practically sold by 
Mr. Knight. The salesman was Paul S. 
Ranck, now vice-president and secretary 
of the agency corporation. 


Grandson Unveils Tablet 


As soon as that story had been told a 
young boy stepped up to the tablet. It 
was Bennett Barton, grandson of Mr. 
Knight and son of Mr. Barton. While 
Herman Stark finished the dedication the 
boy uncovered the plaque. Mr. Ranck 
then accepted it for the agency. 

Jerome Clark, agency vice-president of 
the Union Central, delivered a eulogy 
in which he pointed out that the spirit 
of Mr. Knight marches on in the agency 
which he created, and that it is the re- 
sponsibility cf the agency to maintain 
that spirit. 

Diederich H. Ward read a letter of 
appreciation from Mrs. Minnie Olive 
Knight. He also presented a bound vol- 
ume of resolutions drawn up by _ the 
agency, the book being accepted by a 
daughter, Mrs. Walter E. Barton, on be- 
half of the family. 


Agents Give Musical Program 


A musical program was presented by 
two members of the agency, and the ex- 
planation was made that the music was 
played for Mr. Knight rather than in his 
memory. The selections were favorites 
of the late general agent and had often 
been given by these men at his request. 
Albert Wiederhold, baritone, sang 
“Friend of Mine.” Harry Anderson 
Dlayed on the piano Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata and F Sharp Romance. 

The service was closed by Dr. M. Eu- 
gene Flipse, pastor of the Douglaston, 
L. L, Community Church and associated 
there with Mr. Knight for thirteen years. 
He commented on the unusual feeling 
shown in holding such a service in a 
business office, and closed the meeting 
with a prayer. 

The agents then scattered on to the 
Streets to carry on the business of the 
agency. 

Fastened on Pillar 
_ After the ceremony the tablet was af- 
fixed permanently to a pillar in the main 
office of the agency where it can be seen 
by all who come in. 

Among others present in the auditori- 
um were Dr. and Mrs. William Muhl- 
berg. He is medical director of the 
Union Central. 
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OING PLACES 


The annual sales of this agency have 
made life insurance history. There are 
sound reasons for it. We have had 
thirty-five years in the field as agents 
and general agents. We appreciate 
the salesman’s problems. We give him 
every assistance possible, both within 


the office and outside. 





Our sales so far this year exceed the 
total for last year. 1935 promises to 
set a record. Everything is on our side 
—a great company, a great staff, a 


great territory. We're going places! 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
* 


General Agents for 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“a billion dollar sstale” 








J. G. Parker Describes 
Canada Central Bank 


ADDRESS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Tells Members of Actuarial Society of 
New Credit and Currency Regu- 
lation Institution 





In his address before the Actuarial 
Society in Washington last week Presi- 
dent J. G. Parker (actuary, Imperial 
Life) discussed Canadian banking. Among 
the most interesting portions of his ad- 
dress was his description of the creation 
of a central bank for Canada, incorporat- 
ed as a result of action by the Canadian 
Parliament. In the preamble to the act 
the reasons for creation of the central 
bank are definitely set forth as follows: 

1. To regulate credit and currency in the 
best interests of the economic life of the nation. 

2. To control and protect the external value 
of the national monetary unit, 

3. To mitigate fluctuations in the general level 
of production, trade, prices and employment. 

Additional Value of Bank 

Also it is expected that the Bank of 
Canada will be increasingly a source of 
skilled financial advice for the Dominion 
and the Provincial Governments in rela- 
tion to such matters as the creation of 
restriction of credit and especially the 
flotation of new issues of bonds or the 
refunding of old indebtedness. 

The capital of the bank will be $5,000,- 
000 in 100,000 shares of $50 each. No 
more than fifty shares may be held by 

. . . - 
any one person and provision is made 
that at no time can any one person di- 
rectly or indirectly hold more than these 
fifty shares. Each shareholder must be 
a British subject ordinarily resident in 
Canada, or a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the Dominion or any of 
its provinces and controlled by British 
subjects ordinarily resident in Canada. 

The bank is to be governed by a board 
of nine directors comprised of the gov- 
ernor, the deputy governor and seven 
directors. There is also to be an assist- 
ant deputy governor who is not a mem- 
ber of the board. 


The Directors 

The directors are not to be officers or 
shareholders of chartered banks nor are 
they to be in the public service of Can- 
ada or of any province of Canada. Sim- 
ilarly the governor, deputy governor or 
assistant deputy governor must not be 
a member of the House of Commons or 
of any provincial legislature nor an em- 
ploye in any capacity in the public serv- 
ice of Canada or of any province of 
Canada, nor are they to be officers or 
shareholders in any bank or any finan- 
cial institution in Canada. 

It is thought likely that the bank will 
commence business about the first of the 
year. The stock which was open for 
subscription on the 17th of September 
was oversubscribed within a few days. 

The business and powers of the bank 
may briefly be described as follows: 


Functions of Bank 


The bank may buy and sell coin and bullion 
and deal in exchange. 

It may rediscount short term dominion or pro 
vincial securities and certain bills and notes en 
dorsed by the chartered banks in Canada. 

It may buy and sell, under specified condi 
tions, dominion and provincial securities as well 
as certain securities of the United Kingdom, 
any British dominion, United States or France. 

it may make loans to banks for a period not 
exceeding six months on the security of bills 
or notes and of Canadian municipal securities 
and school bonds and debentures. 

It may make loans to the Dominion or any 
of the provinces for a term not greater than 
six months against Dominion or provincial se 
curities. 

It may loan to the Dominion an amount not 
exceeding one-third of the estimated Dominion 
revenue for the fiscal year, or to any province 
of Canada an amount not exceeding one-quarter 
of the estimated provincial revenue for the fiscal 
year, such loans to be repaid before the end of 
the first quarter after the end of the fiscal year 

It may accept deposits from the Dominion or 
any province of Canada or from any chartered 
bank, which deposits shall not bear interest. 

It may open accounts in a central bank in 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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In discussing definitions of the “part- “Tt is our firm conviction and_ belief 
time agent” the Sanborn agency of the that it is not the crime of the so-called - 
Connecticut Mutual in Boston does some i In 


plain speaking in its current house organ. 
In part it says: 

“First off, it is assumed that by the 
‘part-time’ agent is meant any and all 
solicitors of life insurance not on a ‘full- 
time’ basis. That being the case, the 
modern hatchet of reform seems directly 
aimed at the general insurance agent or 
broker who has the pleasure of occa- 
sional life insurance business. That fur- 
ther being the case, our dander is up. 

“At other times and in other places, 
we have drawn a strict and accurate 
analogy of the general insurance broker 
to his professional counterparts 

“To refuse legitimate and orderly busi- 
ness from the duly licensed agent not 
giving full time to the solicitation of life 
insurance is as ridiculous as the refusal 
by a hospital of a patient who has been 
sent thither by a general doctor. 

“Or, why not forbid a conveyance at- 
torney, who has been duly admitted to 
the Bar and all of its attendant pre- 
rogatives, from defending a criminal case 
in which he has some peculiar or par- 
ticular interest ? 

“Or, why not preclude the possibility 
of a certified public accountant from pur- 
suing any part-time activity in that pro- 
fession and in conjunction with some 
other analogous or kindred interest ? 


6-Months Loan Restriction 
Turned Down by Wisconsin 


from 





Permission to change three 


months to six months the time a life 


insurance company may wait before pay- 
ing an application for policy loan or sur- 
render has been refused in Wisconsin 
by Commissioner H. J. Mortensen, al- 
though it was explained by company of- 
ficials that the provision would be as an 
emergency safeguard and not apt to be 
used unless in exceptional circumstances. 
Permission to use the longer-time clause 
is being sought in most states. 

The companies based their request on 
the grounds that situations that arose out 
of the 1933 moratorium indicated that in 
times of money stringencics, for the pro- 
tection of all policyholders, they should 
be in a position to be able to defer de- 
mands for either loans or the payment 
of cash surrender values so as to adjust 
their financial structure to the needs. 
They consider six months a necessary 
period for such adjustments. 

Mortensen’s reply was that life insur- 
ance is being generally sold under the 
representation that the loans or cash sur- 
render values can be obtained practically 
on demand and that for this reason he 
did not believe there should be any ‘ex- 
tension in the time for which payments 
could be deferred. 


BUYS DE PUY INTEREST 

Roger W. Budlong, associate publisher 
of The Insurance Broker, Chicago publi- 
cation, has purchased the interest in the 
paper of Clifford De Puy, insurance and 
financial publisher. Messrs. De Puy and 
Budlong established the paper about a 
year ago as official publication of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of Illinois. 


Life Advertisers’ Ass’n 
Meets at Memphis Nov. 1-3 


The Life Advertisers’ Association, 
composed of advertising and sales pro- 
motion men of ninety life companies, will 
hold its annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, November 1, 2 and 
3. This convention follows immediately 
after the meeting of the Life Agency 


Officers at Chicago and can be reached 
from Chicago overnight. 


‘part-time’ life insurance agent which 
cries for reform so much as it is the 
woeful inability of the selectors respon- 
sible for the induction into our business 
of some ‘part-time’ men. 

“It is our pleasure to maintain con- 
tracts with innumerable general insur- 
ance men. Their standards of ethical 
conduct are every bit as high—if not 
frequently higher—than the average ex- 
pected from the full-time agent of this 
or any other agency. “Their business is 
clean-cut, conforms to underwriting re- 
quirements and persists. Their interest 
in our personal and collective welfare is 
every bit as ardent as the most exacting 
general agent could expect. 

“It would be easy to mention innumer- 
able and very familiar names of agents 
who are, to all intents and purposes, 
‘part-time’ operators. Think hard and 
think quick and see how many of these 
you yourself can name. Now, contem- 
plate the idiocy of excluding these men 
from our so-called profession. 

“Such a demonstration of inhospitality 
is most unbecoming to a group of men 
so anxious to deem themselves of pro- 
fessional caliber yet so unwilling to 
evince the lofty quality of tolerance 
which is demanded under the circum- 
stances.” 

Uncle Francis 


Convention Committees 


Named at Des Moines 


Following a meeting in Des Moines 
between Max L. Hoffman, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and Des 
Moines leaders, President Spargur of 
Des Moines association named local com- 
mitteemen for next annual convention of 
National Association. J. J. Hughes will 
be vice-chairman, the appointment of 
MI. C. Nelson as general chairman hav- 
ing been made recently. Clarence An- 
derson 18 chairman convention. Some 
other chairmen follow: 

Convention sessions, Clarence 
en guests and agents, Carrie Bell; president’s re- 
ception and ball, Clifford De Puy; bank and 
trust company co-operation, Clyde Doolittle; pub 
licity, Ernest R. Gray; finance, Claude Fisher: 
hotel reservations, John M. Grimes; press, J. H. 
Me( arroll; general agents and managers, A. H. 
Pickford; registration, James E. Rutherford; at 
tendance, Martin Seltzer; exhibits, Earl Smith: 
entertainment, Walter St. John; C. L. U., W. B. 
Strief; supervisors, Roy Swartzman; transporta- 
tion, Arthur Johnson. 


Anderson; wom 


AGENCY TERRITORY ENLARGED 
La Bounta Agency, Penn Mutual, Minne- 
sota, Now Includes Dakotas; Gil- 
bertson Associate General Agent 
The L. W. LaBounta agency, Minne- 
sota, Penn Mutual Life, with head offices 
in Minneapolis, has recently had its ter- 
ritory enlarged to include North and 
South Dakota. H. J. Gilbertson has been 
named associate general agent in charge 
of the Dakota territory with main offices 
in Fargo, N. D., and in addition will op- 

erate in western Minnesota. 

Mr. Gilbertson entered the life insur- 
ance business in Fargo for a New York 
company in August, 1922. In six years 
he developed his district’s quota from 
$750,000 to $2,500,000 and at the same time 
maintained a large personal production. 
In 1931 he was transferred to Aberdeen, 
S. D. While there he was elected vice- 
president of the South Dakota Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and for two 
years served as president of the Aber- 
deen District Association. 





NEW READING AGENCY 
Martin F. Dussinger has been appoint- 
ed general agent in Reading, Pa., for 
the Bankers National Life of Jersey City. 
He was two years office superintendent 
for another life company. 





Northern New Jersey 


To men with a consistent record of annual paid-for produc- 
tion of $200,000 or more we offer an exceptional opportunity 
—one appointment open in each of the following counties: 


Hudson 


Morris 


Bergen Passaic Union 


Essex Somerset | 


INTERESTED? 


° | 
Then write: | 
) 


Vincent W. Edmondson, Supt. of Field Service, | 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


(Founded 1850) 








Home Office: | 
654 Madison Avenue, New York City 




















Old Enough, Large Enough, 
Comfortable To Deal With 


Founded in 1865 and functioning without inter- 
ruption or setback for close to seventy years, the 
Connecticut General has demonstrated its stability. 


Fifteenth in size among more than 300 United 
States life insurance companies it has shown the 
vitality necessary for healthy growth. 


Everywhere it is known as a company on very 
cordial terms with competitors, with its own agents 
and with policyholders. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Great-West Life Makes 
Reduction in Rates 


\IBERALIZES AGENTS’ PENSION 





Participating Premiums Cut; Non-Par. 
Slightly Increased; Several 
New Forms Added 
On Monday of this week the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg inaugurated a 
new system of rates, agent’s compensa- 
tion and policy forms. The outstanding 





features are: ; 

Rates on participating insurance have 
been substantially reduced. The com- 
pany has been a leader in writing par- 
ticipating insurance. The non-participa- 
ting rates at the same time were slightly 
increased. A new rate book and instruc- 
tion book have been issued. 

A new agent’s contract has been pro- 
vided, which includes a pension clause 
based on average renewal commissions 
from third year renewals on. 

New forms include a Preferred Risk 
Whole Life participating policy, a Fam- 
ily Protection Rider and educational en- 
dowments. 

The Family Protection rider which can 
now be added to any life or endowment 
policy for the purpose of providing a 
special monthly income. The rider will 
cover periods of 10, 15 and 20 years as 
may be selected, and the income is on 
the basis of $10 a month for each $1,000 
of insurance. Premiums will not, how- 
ever, be payable for the entire duration 
of the family protection period. 

Parents may provide funds for the ed- 
ucation of their children through two 
new Great-West Life Plans—the 10 and 
15 Year Endowments. The value of a 
higher education has become more uni- 
versally recognized and has stimulated 
the demand for this type of insurance. 


Unlimited Pension 

The new agents’ contract is simple and 
easily understandable. It provides an in- 
centive to agents to produce quality bus- 
iness since it endeavors to pay the max- 
imum for the kind of business that stays. 

An outstanding feature of the contract 
is the pension clause. The pension is 
based on the average income from re- 
newal commissions (other than those of 
second policy year) during preceding fif- 
teen years. The agent does not waive 
second year commissions—only third and 
subsequent year renewals. In a sense 
the agent writes his own pension check, 
the company contributing, and_ the 
amount of the pension is not limited as 
it was under the old contract. 

One of the valuable additions to the 
agent’s “tool kit” is the new rate book. 
The premium rates have been conven- 
iently indexed so that the company’s rep- 
resentatives will save considerable time 
In passing the information on to their 
prospects 

Along with the new rate book will also 
be issued a new instruction book which 
has been designed to provide in an eas- 
ily accessible form information which 
will guide the agent in the writing of 
new business. 


BOSTON MEETING 








Formal Conferment of C.L.U. Degrees; 
Insurance Address by Manuel C. 
Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual 
_The Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation had its first meeting of the Fall 
Season on October 16. It was largely 
attended. The association established 
the precedent of a formal conferment of 
degrees to the recently successful 
C.L.U.'s there, and the speaker of the 
day was Manuel C. Camps, Jr., general 
agent in Boston for the Penn Mutual. 
A Modern Miracle” was the subject of 
his talk which was an effective life in- 

Surance address. 

5. D. Weissman is president of the as- 
sociation; James V. Gridley, vice-presi- 
dent ; Arthur J. Murphy, second vice- 
President; Paul S. Burns, secretary- 
treasurer; Albert H. Lythgoe, executive 
Secretary, 





very father who's 


short of Mey 


is INTERESTED 





“My salary isn’t back to normal either, Ed... but my life 
insurance is. I got what I needed at about half the usual 
cost to start and I pay the rest later. It’s a Union Central 
Life policy called the Economic Adjustment Plan.” 





ANY insurance man knows dozens of 
husbands and fathers who have had to 
let their insurance lapse, who are wor- 
ried about what might happen to their 
families if they themselves shouldn’t 
live to make a financial comeback— 
but who just “aren’t in the market” 
for insurance because they can’t raise 
the money. 

Men like these respond when they 
hear about Union Central’s new Eco- 
nomic Adjustment Plan. It offers 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


them something they’re vitally inter- 
ested in—real, permanent protection 
at a cost so low they can afford to put 
it into effect at once. It’s good news 
to them! 

The facts about this timely plan are 
reaching millions of homes every 
week — through powerful advertise- 
ments in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Time; through the ever-more- 
popular broadcasts of “Roses and 


Drums” on the NBC Blue Network. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Ince. 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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Riehle Booklet 


(Continued from Page 1) 


are 269 local associations and each asso- 
ciation can inccrporate its own philos- 
ophy and its own definitions. 

National Co-operation 

But, having decided to act, each asso- 
ciation should, in Mr. Riehle’s opinion, 
co-operate with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; so that the busi- 
ness will have a declaration of guiding 
principles, a detailed plan, a chart, a 
national blue print, taking into consider- 
ation local situations, all striving by a bit 
different means, perhaps, to a common 
goal. 

“The function of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is to pro- 
mote the best interests of policyholders, 
companies and life underwriters, in °a 
broad general way,” he said. “The asso- 
ciation probably would be glad to fur- 
nish guides for voluntary action on the 
part of local associations but what ac- 
tion local associations take should be 
within the local association’s entire con- 
trol. 

“There must not be too many ifs and 
buts. In fact, there should not be any. 
The National Association can act as a 
reservoir of information, with a constant 
interchange of opinion on these basic 
problems made possible. Let us take the 
lead and respectfully ask and petition, 
not arrogantly but sincerely, for improve- 
ment in our lot to which we are justly 
entitled. Let us memorialize, through 
the National Association as a clearing 
house, all companies represented _by 
membership in the National Association. 
This is our common problem and through 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers via its local associations can we 
speak factually. Let us help each other 
make up our mind for the good of one 
and all.” 

Part-Time Agents in Urban Centers 

President Riehle believes that part- 
timers in large centers should be elim- 
inated, but calls attention to different 
viewpoints of what an urban center is. 
Here is what he has to say on the sub- 
ject of urban centers and part-timers: 

“According to good authority, about 
ten years ago there were 100,000 life un- 
derwriters in the United States. Today 
it is estimated that there are from 150,- 
000 to over 200,000. aa 

“The public’s view is that ‘poor devils 
go into the life insurance business when 
nothing else is available. Whose fault 
is this—ours or the public’s? 

“Some colorful, even uncomplimentary, 
expressions have arisen concerning part- 
timers and so-called ‘whole-timers.’ ‘One- 
case men,’ ‘chiselers,’ ‘hitch-hikers,’ ‘itin- 
erant agents,’ ‘parasites,’ ‘policy peddlers,’ 
‘hosts of locusts,’ ‘spotters,’ ‘life insur- 
ance bootleggers,’ ‘book agents,’ ‘Schnor- 
rers, ‘free-riders, ‘Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys,’ ‘secretaries,’ ‘one case underwrit- 
ers,’ ‘ne-er-do-wells,’ ‘tipsters,’ and ‘rake- 
off men,’ are some of the epithets com- 
monly applied. 

“The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York sent out a ques- 
tionnaire on various subjects to 1,700 
members. Each member receiving the 
questionnaire was invited to tell frankly 
how he thought he would be benefitted 
(1) through his company and (2) through 
the Association. President Frank J. Mul- 
ligan, in referring to the replies at the 
New York Sales Congress, held March 
8, 1934, stated: ‘What do you suppose is 
the one subject that leads all others in 
interest? Here it is, get ready—the 
elimination of the part-time man.’ In 
other words, the most vital question in 
the minds of the membership of the New 
York Association is the elimination of the 
part-time man. He went on to say: 

“*Many of you say that the part-timer is 
wrong—that we in the big urban centers want 
no bankers or lawyers or teachers or real estate 
men or accountants or any others but profes 
sional life men and women writing life insurance 
and taking commissions therefor. All right, we 
will reach that point when we have the proper 
machinery functioning between the two divisions 


of our business, the administrative and the 
selling.’ 


“To put it mildly, the part-time and 
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obviously poorly selected agents are un- 
fair competitors. 

“True, the elimination of the part-time 
agents would mean a temporary loss of 
business. Would this loss of business 
be so great in total, or as a percentage 
of the whole, however, that it would not 
be more than offset by the resulting 
strengthened position of the competent 
full-time agent whose job is difficult 
enough even under good conditions? 

“One of the troubles is that the pros- 
pect thinks he has bought his life insur- 
ance because he has bought a policy 
from a ‘punk agent.’ 

The Part-Time Agent Problem 


“The part-time agent problem resolves 
itself into two parts (1) metropolitan or 
urban centers, and (2) rural districts. 

“The question naturally arises ‘What is 
a metropolitan center?’ Many compara- 
tively small communities are entitled to 
call themselves such. 

“Sound opinion has said there should 
be no part-timers in cities of 25,000 or 
more. 

“It has also been said that there should 
be no part-timers in cities of 8,000 or 
more. 

“The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada passed a resolution that no part- 
time licenses be granted to any person 
doing business in a town having a popu- 
lation of more than 5,000 persons and 
that no part-time licenses be granted to 
any person engaged in any of the fol- 
lowing occupations: 

“Accountants, auditors, bond or stock 
salesmen, chartered accountants, doctors 
of medicine, foremen, lawyers or their 
employes, ministers of the Gospel, pay- 
masters or assistants, priests, rabbis, reg- 
istrars and employes, school teachers, 
time keepers, trade union officials, officers 
or employes of banks, trust companies, 
loan companies, public utility companies, 
finance corporations lending money on 
security or personal property, govern- 
ment, municipal, or court house or rail- 
way employes. 

“Rumor has it that a great many ex- 
agents, who had part-time contracts 
which were cancelled, have secured li- 
censes for their wives. The wife can 
make a statement that she is spending 
her full time in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The man is writing the business 
and she is putting her name on it. 

“Try It Out Basis” 


“There is no doubt that some part- 
timers are competent and deserving of 
encouragement and that from their ranks 
come some full-timers. We distinguish, 
of course, between the ‘one case man’ 
and the ‘legitimate’ part-timer in rural 


districts. There may be—‘fundamental 
differences between rural and urban 
agency development—,’ and the part- 


time agent no doubt is just as charac- 
teristic of certain territories as the corn. 

“We should not have parasitical part- 
ners—‘cow-birds’—who lay their eggs in 
our nests to hatch. 

“The Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau is authority for the statement 
that part-timers showed a far more pro- 


nounced slump in production during the 
past few years than full-time agents. 

“In what other business or profession 
can a man start as an apprentice or 
part-timer on a ‘trv it out’ basis? Al- 
though there may have been a place for 
part-timers twenty years ago or more, 
has not that time passed? Although the 
part-time idea helped develop the busi- 
ness originally, is it not now hindering 
its development? Surely great progress 
can be made in the solution of the part- 
time problem.” 


Damage of the Unfit 


In discussing the measure of damage 
done by incompetent agents Mr. Riehle 
said: 

“Let us all at least attempt to be 
marked and judged with an ‘A’ for effort. 

“Possibilities for immediate improve- 
ment depend entirely upon the joint co- 
operation of companies, life underwriter 
associations, life managers groups, man- 
agers and general agents. 

“We should take a solid middle ground. 
It will be profitable for all to co-operate. 

“We have a national community of 
economic interest, through local opera- 
tion and co-operation. 

“What can we do about it—all of us? 
We can solve it. 

“The life insurance business is spread 
too thin. But the measure of damage is 
not so much the marginal 5% or 10% of 
business actually written by ‘chiselers’ 
and incompetents but the greater volume 
which is never written due to the re- 
sistance created in the public mind. This 
resistance (in which the public may be 
justified) is really created by us, at least 
in part, by permitting the existing con- 
ditions to continue. Why should we per- 
mit the fringe or marginal ‘producer’ of 
all types, not seriously in our great busi- 
ness, to indulge in actions which are 
palpably bad for the whole? Certainly 
the business as a whole has not damaged 
the general welfare of the public, finan- 
cially. Why should we permit field con- 
ditions within it to damage the general 
welfare of the life insurance business ? 

“The problem of part-time agents and 
poor selection of agents lies primarily in 
the harm they do by destroying or mak- 
ing extremely difficult the prospects for 
those who are in the business on a really 
full-time and life career basis. Many 
specific cases could be recited of part- 
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timers, ete., killing opportunity and bys. 
ness. Spoiled business is tremendoys in 
volume. The fault lies, and the main re. 
sponsibility rests, with companies, man. 
agers, general agents, and not with the 
public. From them the opportunity fo; 
improvement will come. We must cor. 
rect bad practices at their source.” 

Can’t Be Solved by Qualification Laws 


Mr. Riehle doubts if existing agency 
qualification laws can solve the situation 
In his opinion, the insurance people must 
themselves weed out the unfit and “the 
chiseler.” Furthermore, they must keep 
them from entering the fold, thus attack. 
ing the problem from the source, A 
philosophy of selection must be develop- 
ed for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

“If we don’t look out we may get laws 
we don’t want or need,” he says. “The 
power lies with us and the companies,” 





READJUSTMENT INCOME CLAIM 


State Mutual Life Has Paid Its First 
Claim Under This Contract; Policy 
Sold Through Chicago 


The State Mutual Life has paid its 
first claim under the Readjustment In- 
come contract. One of the functions of 
the plan is to strengthen an ordinary 
set-up by providing a larger income im- 
mediately after death, the income de- 
creasing. 

The plan which became a claim was 
sold through one of the Chicago offices 
of the company to a man who was al- 
ready a substantial policyholder. The 
policy was for $4,471, and provided $1,000 
in a lump sum, $100 a month for two 
years and $35 a month for the succeed- 
ing three years. 





Cc. C. DAY OKLAHOMA SPEAKER 


At the request of the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Carroll C. 
Day, general agent, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Oklahoma City, repeated the address 
which he gave at the national association 
meeting on “The Problem of Living as 
Presented Today.” Mr. Day spoke be- 
fore the October meeting which was in 
the form of a breakfast at the Oklahoma 
Club and was attended by more than 175 
members. 





DIRECTS LEGION DRIVE 

Directing an airplane drive in Missis- 
sippi for the American Legion member- 
ship Colonel Allison J. Holefield, mana- 
ger of mortgage loan department, Lamar 
Life, flew one of the five planes that 
toured the state and picked up member- 
ship cards at the various landing fields. 
He is chairman of the state aeronautics 
committee of the Legion. 





MISSISSIPPI ASS’N MEETING 


At the monthly luncheon of the Mis- 
sissippi Association of Life Underwriters 
Dr. J. O. Segura, vice-president and med- 
ical director, Lamar Life, spoke on the 
subject, “Relationship of the Underwriter 
and the Medical Department.” 





AURORA BOREALIS COVER 
Aurora Borealis, agency bulletin of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, is appearing 
with a new and unusually attractive 
cover, using the Northern Life tower as 
an integral part of the design. 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 
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ConMuTopics 


(Interesting Ideas recently furnished Connecticut 
Mutual representatives.) 


PUNCTUALITY: During a recent one-week con- 
ference of several of our general agents, not one 
man was late one minute one day. Call it intense 
interest or intense co-operation, whichever you 


like. 


* * * 


LEADERS: The new "Who's Who" of The Con- 
necticut Mutual is not merely the conventional 
listing of one name after another; in its new 
dress, "Who's Who" is modern and striking in 
appearance; carries illustrations; uses color; is 
both good to look at and easy to read. 


- >” * 


SERVICE: By telling your policyholders of the 
advance premium deposit account—by writing 
income settlement plans on policies where the 
need for same exists, you are rendering your 
client a real service and you are building good 
will, a business man's most valuable asset. 


* * * 


GO BACK: Go back to all your declined cases, 
and sell life insurance on the lives of the children 
to guarantee their insurability through the years 
to come. And always get the names of other 
fathers who have children who should be insured! 


* * * 


BECAUSE: Life insurance is bought, not because 
you will die, but because someone dependent on 
you will surely live—either you yourself or some 
member of your family. 


* * * 


ANSWER: When your prospect is staggered at 
the size of the premium you propose and says, 
"What'll | use for money?" you can come back 
at him with, "Mr. Prospect, that's probably what 
Mrs. Prospect will be saying some day.” 


* * * 


LASTING: The big problem with money is not 
making it first but is making it last. 


* * * 


ALTERNATE: The clever office furniture sales- 
man may propose a desk, a chair, a sofa, a waste 
basket and a rug. The prospect says the price is 
too high, but if the salesman omits the sofa 
there may be a sale. The same procedure may 
sometimes mean a sale for the life insurance 
man. 


* * * 


POPULARIZED: The Prospect Service Bureau of 
The Connecticut Mutual popularizes the services 
of its representatives by aan directly to the 
prospect's desk or home, information and litera- 
ture concerning a specific need which he has, 
and which has a definite solution in the plan 
offered by the Company, and also by bringing 
to the representatives every month thousands 
upon thousands of inquiries from interested 
Prospects. 
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The nation paused to contemplate the four hundred years since Columbus, 
in the mirror of the World's Fair at Chicago. In another mirror, the panic 
of 1893, was revealed a less pleasing portrait of the nation—business 
stagnation, defective currency, higher cost of living. ‘'Big Business’ was 
born. Movies flickered feebly. 


During this decade, and until his death in 1905, Colonel Jacob L. Greene, 
then President of the Company, a man of courage and a warrior for high 
ideals and principles, led a great cause to free the institution of life 
insurance of speculative practices then so common to most forms of 
business. 


In 1889, the Company decided to waive the then usual thirty-day waiting 
period before paying a claim; thereafter it paid immediately on receipt 
of satisfactory proof of death. 


The Connecticut Mutual prospered. Dividends to policyholders were 
increased. Assets and surplus expanded. Fifty years engaged in the 
furnishing of sound life insurance, providing protection and safety to the 
man and his family—this was the achievement of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

rake * 

The Company enjoys an enviable record in the treatment of the claims of 
its policyholders. 
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Assistant Secretary A.L.C. 





MISS MILDRED HAMMOND 


Miss Mildred Hammond has been made 
assistant secretary of the American Life 
Convention, having been elected at the 
annual meeting in Chicago. A St. Louis 
girl, Miss Hammond became secretary to 
Byron Kk. Elliott when he was elected 
manager of the A.L.C. and lately has 
been secretary to Manager and General 


Counsel Charles B. Robbins. 


E. J. Stevens Cleared By 


Illinois Supreme Court 

Ernest J. Stevens, former official of the 
Illinois Life, was cleared of the charge 
of fraud on Monday of this week when 
the Illinois Supreme Court reversed the 
decision of the Cook County Criminal! 
Court under which he had been sen- 
tenced to from one to ten years in the 
penitentiary for embezzlement. He was 
accused of converting funds of the IIli- 
nois Life into the Stevens Hotel when 
he knew that it was insolvent. The 
state’s highest tribunal held that there 
was no evidence to show that the $1,- 
308,000 was actually embezzled, since 
everything was apparently done in the 
regular course of business and with ap- 
proval of the board of directors. 

Indicted with E. J. Stevens were his 
father and brother. James W. Stevens, 
the father, 81 years old, has been con- 
fined to his bed since before the trial. 
Kaymond W., who was president of the 
collapsed company, shot himself imme- 
diately previous to the trial. E. J. Stev- 
ens was held to be guilty October 15, 
1933, but has been free pending outcome 
of the appe al. 

The Supreme Court held that “in this 
case the transactions, so far as shown 
by the records, were done in the regular 
course of business of the insurance com- 
pany and approved by its board of direc- 


tors. The officers of the insurance com- 
pany had a right to loan money to the 
hotel companies. In: this whole record 
there is not a scintilla of evidence of any 


concealment or fraud attempted.” 


ERIC WILSON HAS A SON 
\ son has arrived in the home of Eric 


J. Wilson, one of the Penn Mutual’s big 
producers. He has been named after 
his father who is with Ralph G. Engels- 
man, general agent of the company in 


New York. This is the Wilsons’ first 


arrival 


RUBBER CO. MAN NOW AGENT 

Fred M. Cole, for a number of years 
personnel director of the Firestone Rub- 
ber Co., has joined the A. H. Bennell 
Cleveland agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York and will represent the com- 
pany in Akron. 


Unemployment Ins. 
Funds Creditor-Exempt 


COMPANY WRITING GUARANTEES 





Fidelity Investment Association of 
Wheeling, West Va., Takes Deposits 
Under Wisconsin Act 





The Fidelity Investment Association of 
Wheeling, West Va., which writes un- 
employment insurance guarantees and 
other unusual contracts, figured in the 
legal news twice this week. In Wiscon- 
sin it was ruled in a test suit brought by 
the company that the special trust funds 
for guarantee of payments under the 
Wisconsin unemployment insurance act 
are exempt from the claims of general 
creditors. 

On the other hand, in Michigan it was 
ruled that the Association could not write 
a special contract under which annui- 


tics are sold on an annual premium plan, | 


with the association buying from another 
company term insurance so that it can 
guarantee the annuity even if the pur- 
chaser dies before all premiums are paid. 

The Wisconsin court ruled that the 
Fidelity’s plan is not a banking busi- 
ness, as alleged by the attorney general, 
and that the special trust funds as pro- 
vided in its exempted plan contracts can 
be and are secure from general creditors 
of the Association until the beneficiaries 
of its funds are fully paid. 

The Industrial Commission some time 
ago tentatively approved the Fidelity’s 
plan pending an interpretation of the 
law by the courts. Since that time the 
Fidelity has made contracts with more 
than 800 employers, including some large 
industries, to handle unemployment in- 
surance contributions. 

The Michigan court held that the Fi- 
delity contract was contrary to several 
of the state insurance laws. An insur- 
ance company is not allowed to act as 
agent for another insurance organization, 
and it is illegal to have an extra contract 
that is not part of the policy. 





HAS INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 


“Planned Estates,” Booklet of Home Life 
of New York, Requested from All 
Corners of Globe 

That the booklet, “Planned Estates,” 
published by the Home Life of New York, 
has an international appeal is being 
shown by the company’s foreign mail. 
As advertisements containing an offer of 
the book reach South Africa, Indo-China, 
Madagascar and similar remote places a 
stream of envelopes comes back asking 
for the publication and supplementary in- 
formation. Many copies of “Planned Es- 
tates” have been sent out. 

The booklet was recently discussed by 
Insurance, Banking & Finance, a Cape 
Town, South Africa, publication for in- 
surance and financial people in that por- 
tion of the world. Cape Town is not the 
most distant spot from New York in 
which business is transacted—both China 
and Australia are farther—but it is so far 
away, with all mail passing through Eng- 
land, that September magazines are re- 
ceived in New York in October. 

R. R. B. says in the September issue 
of Insurance, Banking & Finance: “My 
hat goes off to the Home Life Insurance 
Co. of New York for the methods it 
employs to educate and encourage its in- 
door and outdoor staffs.” He takes sev- 
eral columns to explain “Planned Es- 
tates.” 


WEIDENBORNER SPEAKER 


At the annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and the 
Association of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago on October 29-31, F. F. Weiden- 
borner, Jr., superintendent of agencies 
for the Guardian Life, will present the 
results of that company’s study of a sys- 
tem of personal rating which may be 
used for selecting life insurance agents. 
The Research Bureau believes that the 
study will add valuable data to the sum 
total of experience in the field of scien- 
tific selection of agents. 





ASSETS 7 


December 31, 1933 
$175,169,871.31 


INCOME Over OuTGO 
; 1933 


$4,831,493.77 


BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 
President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
55 Years Old 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ All policy contracts are issued on a non-par- 


ticipating basis with guaranteed benefits 
a guaranteed low cost. No guesses, 
estimates, no uncertainties, no change 
what the client has to pay. 
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Heads Insurance Drive 
For Jewish Federation 


RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


The insurance division of Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies is already well on the way to 
its quota in the emergency drive, which 
does not officially open until November 
11. Ralph G. Engelsman is chairman of 
the insurance division. The quota is $35,- 
000 to be secured by January 1 and con- 
siderably more than half that has already 
been pledged. The group is now making 
plans for raising the rest of the amount. 

A dinner was held last week at the 
Hotel Commodore to perfect the prelimi- 
nary work in building the division. Chief 
speaker was Lawrence Marx, one of the 
four chairmen of the 1934 campaign, and 
brief remarks were heard from three as- 
sociate chairmen of the insurance divi- 
sion: George B. Frenke, Fred S. Gold- 
standt and Henry Sobel. Great applause 
greeted William Schiff, member of the 
insurance division advisory committee 
and who was the first chairman of the 
insurance division, holding that post for 
many years. Other members of the ad- 
visory board are Joseph S. Blume, Louis 
Israel Dublin, Theodore A. Peyser and 
Charles A. Rogers. 


Personnel of Committee 


Members of the insurance committee 
present at the meeting included: 


W. H. H. Ammerman, A. 
L. Bobbe, Mrs. Gertrude Brandwein, 
Brandwein, Joseph I. Coles, Clarence Cone, 
Julius M. Eisendrath, Lee K. Frankel, Jr., Leo 
S. Frenkel, George P. Frenkel, W. F. Fuerst, 
J. Geffen, Fred S. Goldstandt, Meyer M. Gold- 
stein, Edward A. Goodman, Edward Greenbaum, 
Milton Heller, Monroe Heyman, Marvin Jacobs, 
Samuel Karsch, S. J. Katzman, Frank L. Lane, 
Benjamin Levy, Felix U. Levy, Mrs. L. B. 
Licht, Charles Ralph E. Loewen- 
berg. 


Bleetstein, George 
Samuel 


Liebowitz, 


Irwin Marks, Henry Mayper, Lawrence Marx, 
William L. Meissel, Eugene Merzbach, Harry 
Phillips, Jr., Louis Rayman, Lester Rosen, Mr. 
Rosenzweig, Benjamin Salinger, Charles Simon, 
Henry Sobel, William Schiff, G. Gustav Steiner, 
Gustave E. Stern, Irwin Lionel Toback, Leroy 
Whitelaw, Max L. Wile, Sidney J. Woog. 


Besides these the division comprises 
the following members: 


Julius Bachrach, Arnold Belais, J. D. Book- 
Staver, Berthold Ehrenberg, Leo Eisen, Julius 
M. Eisendrath, Peter Ferester, Louis J. Fink, 
Monroe Flegenheimer, Isadore Freid, Louis H. 
Goldberg, Maurice L. Goldstein, Leonard Ja- 
cobs, Reuben Jacobson, Harry Jacoby, Nathan 
Joseph, Maurice Lesser, Moses Light, Lawrence 
W. Mack, Albert M. Otterbourg, Harold L. 
Regenstein, Herman Robinson, Albert Rose, 
Abraham Rosenblum, Bernard Rubin, Harry A. 
Rubinsky, Joseph L. Sanders, Jerome A. Schnur, 
Herman Stark, Herbert Sternau, Clarence K. 
Whitehill, S. S. Wolfson. 





PHILADELPHIA GENERAL AGENT 





Manhattan Life Names Clarence R. Har- 
per in Charge of Wide Pennsyl- 
vania Territory 


Clarence R. Harper, until recently with 
the Columbian National in New York 
City, has been appointed general agent 
for the Manhattan Life in Philadelphia 
and vicinity with offices in the Franklin 
Trust Building there. The territory un- 
der charge of the office covers twelve 
counties in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harper has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in life insurance. He is a 
native of Philadelphia but started in in- 
surance with the Columbian National in 
New York City and later at Syracuse. 
For the purpose of organizing the South- 
ern States Life of Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Har- 
per left the North but he returned in 
1914 to rejoin the Columbian National as 
general agent in New York City. While 
in that position he built up a leading 
agency which had in some years a paid- 
for production reaching as high as $5,- 
000,000. He continued in that position 
until recently. 


LIFE INSURANCE 11% AHEAD 

Sales of Ordinary life insurance in the 
United States for the first nine months 
of this year were 11% ahead of those 
for the same period in 1933, according to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
vreau of Hartford. The report is based 
on figures from companies having in 
force more than 90% of the Ordinary 
business in this country. The report 
shows that September sales just fall short 
of equalling those for the same month 
in 1933, the former being 99% of the lat- 
ter. Forty-seven of the reporting com- 
panies said that their business showed a 
gain during September as compared to 
the same month last year. The best com- 
parative record for life insurance sales 
for September was made by the Moun- 
tain district. 








SANBORN HAD GOLF GUESTS 

Paul C. Sanborn, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Boston, 
played host to many golf celebrities dur- 
ing the playing of the National Amateur 
championship there last month. A house 
guest was Johnny Goodman, former open 
national champion and himself a life in- 
surance agent. At the conclusion of the 
tournament Mr. Sanborn entertained 
among others Lawson Little, Charley 
Yates, Johnny Dawson, Helen Hicks and 
Georgia Coleman, Olympic diving cham- 
pion. 





STEVENS HEADS ITHACA ASS’N 

W. T. Stevens has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed Life Under- 
writers Association of Ithaca, N. Y. The 
charter membership includes leading life 
underwriters in the Ithaca district. 
Harry G. Morgan is vice-president and 
R. S. Boothroyd is secretary and treas- 
urer. H. S. Brown, Kenneth H. Vann, 
Percy O. Wood and Edgar F. Erway 
form the executive committee. 





RESIGNS AS STATE MANAGER 

After two years with the Union Centra! 
Life as state manager for Oklahoma 
George Bond has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by Earl V. Reed, formerly of 
Wichita, Kans. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Union Central Mr. Bond 
spent fifteen years with the Mutual Life 
of New York. 





NEW COMPANY CHARTERED 

A charter has been granted the West- 
ern Life Insurance Co. of Oklahoma City. 
Incorporators are D. H. Moffat, Tulsa; 
John B. Fink, Frank Abbott and F. B. 
Dowling, all of Oklahoma City. The 
company has capital stock of $50,000. 


85 POLICIES 60 YEARS OLD 

A Kentucky policyholder whose Con- 
necticut Mutual policy has been in force 
60 years thought his policy surely was 
the oldest on the company’s books. A 
check-up disclosed eighty-five other pre- 
— paying policies in force which are 
older. 
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PARET PRESIDENT OF PA. ASS’N 





L.U.A. of Pennsylvania Elects Officers; 
Allen, Kirby, Tillard, Hughes and 
Rice Also Chosen 


At the annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Pennsylvania 
held in Philadelphia last week Louis F. 
Paret, general agent, Provident Mutual, 
was elected president. The all-day ses- 
sion was held in the headquarters of the 
Philadelphia Association with delegates 
from eleven local associations attending. 

A. Rushton Allen, former president of 
the state body, who recently resigned as 
general agent of the Union Central Life 
to practice insurance law, was unani- 
mously elected counsel of the association. 
Other officers chosen were R. B. Kirby, 
Allentown, Eastern vice-president; Paul 
V. Tillard, Altoona, Central vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas Hughes, Erie, Western 
vice-president, and Statton L. Rice, Har- 
risburg, secretary-treasurer. H. M. Bru- 
baker, Williamsport; G. W. ‘Graff, York, 
and T. A. Wooley, Reading, were elected 
to the general committee. 





ADDED TO BROKERAGE STAFF 

Coming of old life insurance stock, 
Allen L. Dickey, formerly with the 
Adams Agency of the Mutual Life, has 
been added to the brokerage staff of the 
Isadore Freid agency, New England Mu- 
tual, in New York City. Mr. Dickey’s 
father was general agent for the Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia for over thirty years. 
The brokerage staff of the Freid agency 
also includes Walter K. Vickers, Joseph 
I. Coles and Ben Meyers. 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL AGENT 

John A. Darby, Jr. has recently been 
appointed general agent for the Atlantic 
Life in Birmingham, Ala., with offices in 
the Watts Building. Mr. Darby, who 
has been in the life insurance business 
for some time in Birmingham succeeds 
T. L. Bond, resigned. 

















CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Is inaugurating a permanent 
company development plan, 


with 


Supervisory and 


District Managership 


openings 
in 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


for men who have 


A REASONABLY GOOD 
AND A STEADY 
PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


WHO NOW DESIRE TO 
BUILD A UNIT OF 
THEIR OWN 


reasonable financial backing . 
liberal organization reward 
opportunity of permanent sal 
aried managerships service 
salary retirement contract for 
personal production . 


Wilmington -- Delaware 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 


























Discussion Group Of 
Prudential Meets Here 


FIELD AND HOME OFFICE CONFER 





Underwriting Principles and Practices 
Reviewed; G. H. Chace Tells of Im- 
proved Business Conditions 

Two hundred representatives of field 
and home office staffs attended the sixth 
meeting of the Prudential Discussion 
Group Monday evening at the Building 
Trades Employers Association Building, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. The 
meeting was devoted to discussions 
among the members attending and was 
followed by a dinner. 

The meeting was first of fall 
Plans are now being made for the next 
one—in December—which will be a first 
anniversary gathering. The endorsement 
of these periodical discussions of selling 
problems is evidenced by the increase in 
the number attending the group meet- 
ings. 

The program for the evening’s pro- 
ceedings was evolved around Underwrit- 
ing Principles and Practice and Chair- 
man Sayre MacLeod, Jr., supervisor, Or- 
dinary Department, Home Office, se- 
lected speak« rs. 

Large and Small Risks Discussion 

Valentine Howell, associate actuary, 
discussed the approval of large risks and 
the policies of lesser amounts were 
touched upon by George E. Rogers, Jr., 
manager of the Ordinary Issue Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the production and apes 
proval of Ordinary policies written by 
field representatives, the physical risks 
and the manner in which they are han- 
dled were related to the conference by 
Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical director 
of the company, and Dr. P. E. Carlisle, 
the company’s medical referee in New 
York City. 

George H. Chace, assistant secretary 
in charge of Ordinary Agencies, was the 
last speaker after dinner. He summed 
up the company’s attitude toward the 
writing of Ordinary risks from the 
agency standpoint, also gave an inter- 
esting account of the improvement re- 
cently evidenced in general business con- 
ditions from his personal observations on 
a field trip which took him about 3,000 


miles. 


season. 


Four Women Attend 

There are now twenty-two members 
of the App-A-Week Club of the Group. 
Nineteen are on the roster of the Round 
Table Club, the amount of Ordinary pro- 
duction being the determining factor in 
becoming a member of the latter organi- 
zation. 

Another feature of the recent meeting 
was the attendance of four women at the 
discussions and dinner. 





GILLIOM’S RENEWAL RATE 

An endless chain selling method that 
has to date resulted in $569,000 of insur- 
ance on eighty-six applications has been 
reported by O. F. Gilliom, general agent 
Lincoln National at Berne, Ind. The 
holdings of this first policyholder grew 
from $1,000 to a present total of $125,009 
His brother’s holdings were also in- 
creased through the years to $125,000. In 
addition to achieving a remarkable sales 
record O. F. Gilliom has one of the best 
persistency rates recorded by the Lin- 
coln National Life. His present rate for 
renewal of business is 98.7% 


RECEPTION FOR ISH-KISHOR 


Eastern Life agents are conducting an 
application drive in honor of Jacob Ish- 
Kishor, secretary of the company, who 
has been with the company since its 


founding. On November 30, the eichth 
anniversary of the company, a rec ption 


will be given to Mr. Ish-Kishor. 
F. G. PIERCE MOVED 
The F. G. Pierce Agency of Philadel- 


phia, recently appointed general agents 
of the life and accident departments of 
the Travelers, has moved into larger quar- 
ters at 225-227 South Fourth Street. 





New York Life Wins Trial In 
Mortgage Deficiency Case 


A trial rather than a summary judg- 
mortgage defi- 
ciency case was ordered by the New 
York Court of Appeals last week in the 
case of New York Life v. H. & J. Gut- 
tag Corp. The court in favor of the 
New York Life reversed the lower de- 
cision. 

The emergency act of 1933, which pro- 
hibits a deficiency judgment unless the 
property has been sold at or near its 


ment or dismissal in a 


true value, was the cause of question in 
the case. Chief Justice Pound in writing 
the opinion ruled that Section 1083-a of 
the Civil Practice Act, which provides 
that the fair market value of property 
sold under foreclosure shall be deter- 
mined upon “affidavit or otherwise,” re- 
quires that, where there is a substantial 
variance between the estimates submitted 
by plaintiff and defendant as to the value 
of property, the court should determine 
the value, not by affidavit, but by trial 
of the issue either before the court or 
before a referee. 

The property in question had been bid 
in for $180,000. The New York Life’s 
appraisers valued the property at $165,- 
000 or thereabouts, while the Guttag 
corporation’s appraisers fixed the value 
at $250,000. In normal times the New 
York Life would have been unquestion- 
ably entitled to a deficiency judgment of 
$46,405. Under the emergency act, how- 
ever, there can be no deficiency judg- 
ment unless the property seils at or near 
its proper valuation. Rather than accept 
either valuation the court ordered the 
matter to be tried for fact. 





Seefurth Answers Taxation 
Questions at Chicago Meeting 


N. H. Seefurth, insurance taxation ex- 
pert of Chicago, held a question and 
answer session at the record-breaking 
meeting on Tuesday of the Chicago 
Chapter, C.L.U., when the attendance was 
the largest in the chapter’s history. Two 
of the outstanding questions were: 

Question: If insured assigns all his 
rights under certain life insurance poli- 
cies to his wife but he continues to pay 
the premiums thereon, are the proceeds 
at his death taxable? 

Mr. Seefurth: In none of the decisions 
of the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals or 
the Federal Courts is there any intima- 
tion that the beneficiary must pay the 
premiums. The important point and the 
one on which the decisions turn is 
whether the insured gives up the inci- 
dents of ownership in the policy. 

Question: If a corporation purchases 
life insurance on the life of its president 
who owns 98% of the stock, with a spe- 
cial beneficiary clause providing for pro- 
ceeds to be payable to insured’s wife, is 
it necessary that the cash values in the 
policy be listed as an asset on the books 
of the corporation? If not, couldn’t a 
corporation with a large surplus avoid a 
tax on its surplus by puchasing a policy 
of this kind, say on a short term endow- 
ment plan? 

Mr. Seefurth: It is necessary that the 
cash value be listed as an asset on the 
books of the corporation if the corpora- 
tion retains control of the policy. If the 
insured or the beneficiary has control of 
the policy, then the cash value should not 
be listed as an asset of the corporation. 





N’WESTERN MUTUAL INCREASE 

A net increase of $33,502,609 in the 
new paid-for business of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life of Milwaukee in the first 
nine months of 1934, or 23.8%, was re- 
ported to the trustees at their quarterly 
meeting. Including annuities, the busi- 
ness amounted to $174,239,831. Exclud- 
ing annuities the amount was $171,393,- 
222, representing an increase of 21.9% 
over the same period last year. 








Let us prove it! 
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ST. LOUIS AGENCY 86 YEARS OLD 





James Lee Loomis and H. H. Steiner 
Visit S. L. Morton Organization; 
Talk by Company President 
“Trusteeship in Life Insurance” was 
the subject of an address by James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Tuesday before St. Louis agents of 
the company. Harold H. Steiner, secre- 
tary of the company, was also present. 
The visit of Messrs. Loomis and Stein- 
cr to St. Louis was part of the celebra- 
tion of the eighty-sixth anniversary of 
the founding of the St. Louis general 
agency in 1848, the first agency estab- 
lished west of the Mississippi River. 
Stratford Lee Morton is general agent 

for the company there now. 





DR. FISHER AN HONOR GUEST 

Dr. J. W. Fisher, medical director of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life and as- 
sociated, with the medical department 
since 1884, will be one of the prominent 
physicians and surgeons who will be 
guests of honor at a dinner to be given 
late in October by the Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Medical Society in recognition of 
more than a half century of practice in 
the county. Dr. Fisher, who is 86 years 
old, is the oldest of the group to be so 
honored. He joined the Northwestern 
Mutual as a local examiner, was appoint- 
ed assistant medical director in 1885 and 
was advanced to medical director Octo- 
ber 21, 1896. 





RIEHLE IN RICHMOND 


President Riehle of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will address 
the Virginia state sales congress at 
Richmond today. He has asked all the 
officers of the local underwriters’ asso- 
ciation in Virginia to meet him in a spe- 
cial session following the congress, to 
consider the formation of a state associa- 
tion. If such an association is formed 
in Virginia, it will be the twentieth state 
to have a state-wide organization. 

A new Nationa! Association committee 
has just been announced by President 
Riehle to be known as the Committee on 
State and Regional Association. 





FORM LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASS’N 


Representatives of life insurance com- 
panies in Laporte and Michigan City, 
Ind., recently formed the Laporte County 
Life Underwriters Association. The of- 
ficers are E. J. Clemens, president; Allen 
Shaver and A. McQuisten, vice-presi- 
dents; and William Leverenz, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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HARD WINTER 
AHEAD 


Goose bone prophets freely pre- 
dict another hard winter ahead. 
But life insurance men who are 
properly equipped for easier sell. 
ing need not worry over cold 
weather. Increased production 
will keep their home fires burning 
brightly. 


Fidelity offers... .. 


In addition to effective visual ap- 
peals which capture attention, 
arouse interest and launch the 
agent into his selling theme in the 
first few minutes of the interview, 
Fidelity workers are backed by a 
complete kit of modern policies, in- 
cluding Low Rate Life, Family In- 
come and its famous “Income for 
Life” plan. 
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IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











NEW PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 





Bankers National Life Appoints Firm of 
Fried, Stewart & Fishman With 
A. E. Greenbaum 
The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has appointed a new general agency 
firm in Philadelphia consisting of Ru- 
dolph Fried, Maurice D. Fishman and 
Albert E. Greenbaum, doing business as 
Fried, Stewart & Fishman, Inc. Mr. 
Greenbaum was for many years an agen- 
cy manager for the Equitable Society 

and a large producer. 


25 YEARS WITH EQUITABLE 

M. C. Nelson, manager, Equitable So- 
ciety, Des Moines, will be guest of honor 
at banquet tonight in Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, the occasion being his twenty- 
fifth year with the Socicty. One hun- 
dred and fifty district managers and 
members of agency force in Iowa will 
attend. Banquet marks end of a thirty 
days’ campaign. He was one of four 
leading producers with the Little Rock 
agency a quarter of a century ago. The 
cther three—Messrs. Embry, Kansas 
City; Nelson, St. Louis, and Croxson, 
Omaha—will attend the dinner. 


UNITED MUTUAL TAX SUIT 

Dan C. Boney, insurance commissioner 
of North Carolina, has asked the attor- 
ney general to sue the United Mutual 
Life for unpaid taxes. The United Mu- 
tual was formed to take over the insur- 
ance of the Knights of Pythias. As 4 
fraternal order it was exempt from taxa- 
tion but Commissioner Boney claims tha‘ 
it is now on the same basis as any other 
company and therefore taxable. It lel! 
the State April 1 of this year. 


WILHOITE WITH SAWRIE 
Paul Sawrie, general agent at Mem- 
phis for the Aetna Life, announces the 
appointment of W. L. Wilhoite as ass0o- 
ciate general agent. 
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Huebner on Changing Times 


(Continued from Page 3) 


so I am not at all in a hurry to make 
my investment. If I could find the nug- 
ats around it would be all right, but if 
| have to take it out of the ground, the 
cost of doing it will go up too.” 
Cardboard Money? 


If gold has no value, we should have 
paper money, the cheapest kind of paper 
money—even cardboard. I am always 
reminded about a paper Rubel that I 
have in my box and which I bought some 
years ago. I paid thirteen cents a thou- 
sand and the man who sold it to me said 
that he was asking me twice as much as 
he had paid for it. It was printed in 
Russian and I asked him to translate it 
for me and it said, “The penalty for 
counterfeiting is death.” It was on yel- 
low paper. 

I have in my safe deposit box for my 
youngsters German Marks, milliards of 
Marks which were sent to me by stu- 
dents and they wrote to me and said: 
“Don’t get excited; these Marks are not 
worth as much as the envelope they are 
enclosed in.” And if those Marks ever 
get back, I shall be the richest man in 
Germany. But it is not as easy as that. 

Gold has value and when that bar was 
reduced to sixty pounds you are not go- 
ing to buy as much as you bought with 
the 100. You say it has not happened 
yet, but Mrs. Brown’s basket, as it is 
called, has gone up in cost and that is 
taking place in a period of depression 
when you would not expect such a rise. 

Now, of course, we have to ask our- 
selves, “What does it mean to the for- 
gotten man, the healthy working man?” 
Well, it won’t mean much to him. It 
will mean a racket for a while and as 
those costs go up he will strike. I used 
to say that there was nothing so con- 
ducive to strikes as devaluation. The 
cost of living is going up and it has got 
to be met. Honest employers will see their 
duty and do the right thing but a great 
many will say that there isn’t enough 
work to do. 

It is not a question of how much work 
there is but the cost of the work that 
there is must go up commensurate with 
the basket. And after they have had 
their tussles and strikes the new basis 
will be on par and then the forgotten 
man will be working and he will realize 
that he has not any more than he had 
before. 

The Salaried Man 

Then we have the salaried man. There 
are a few unfortunate groups and I am 
one of them and I know now that the 
University is not going to increase my 
pay commensurate with the buying dol- 
lar; and I shall have to make my own 
adjustments. But there are only a few 
of those groups and they will be adjusted 
by and large and time will go on. 

Then there is still another group who 
would not talk about stabilization or de- 
valuation or other words of that kind. 
They say, “We want to know what kind 
of a dollar there is going to be.” And 
for a while there is going to be fighting; 
and they will fight it with machines; and 
I used to say that there is nothing so 
conducive to technocracy as devaluation. 
Sut after a time all the people will have 
adjusted themselves to things and time 
marches on. 


Widows, Children, Old Folks 


I want to talk about another group who 
ought to have a new deal. I have in mind 
the widows, children, the old folks who 
can’t work. What about them? They 
can’t get salary increases. They have a 
basket but the funds that they have will 
not increase with the rise in the cost of 
their basket. 

I saw that in Germany where with a 
complete devaluation they cleaned all the 
old folks out. And in discussing it with 
some of the professors over there I said, 
“I never heard of such brutality.” And 
One professor said to me. “You have 


heard of the law of the survival of the 
fittest—and those who are strong and 
healthy and can take it will get the work 
and the ethers will die off.” 

But I said, “That is a cruel view to 
mete out a punishment to people who 
have toiled a lifetime.” “Well,” he said, 
“it is done.” But if it is a fact and we 
have to make an adjustment I think it 
behooves us to see that everyone be told 
and taught to make an adjustment de- 
signed to increase the principal sum of 
that which he is going to need; so with 
the current rate of return on the in- 
creased principal provided for, it will help 
to pay for the increased cost of the out- 
lay on the family basket. 


Insurance the Means of Readjustment 


And he will say, “How is that adjust- 
ment to be made?” And I will say that 
your institution is the only way in which 
that adjustment can be made. If there 
ever was a time for life insurance and 
annuities, that time is now where devalu- 
ation has taken place; and we must not 
wait until that increase in the cost of 
living gets to us. We say that a man 
who does not provide any life insurance 
for his family is a gambler, if life insur- 
ance is needed to protect that family 
from death. 

You will counter me by saying that we 
will have a revaluation. I am one wha 
believes that it is better not having any 
time wasted on revaluation—because 
when we devaluate, nobody knows what 
it means. Everybody seems to be ig- 
norant—professors included. 

Now in closing let me just refer to the 
increased taxation. The Federal debt 
amounts to $250,000,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the land and then 
in addition there are the debts of the 
states, counties, etc. It is a monumental 
column of debt and there are only two 
ways to pay it. One is to grit our teeth 
and pay it and the other way is to de- 
value it. 


Insurance Proceeds Safe From 
Great Taxes 


Every state is knocking on the door 
for increased income tax; and they are 
not going to get it out of the wealthy 
because there are not any more wealthy 
left, and you must make up your minds 
that there will be income tax on incomes 
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no matter how small. If it is true that 
we are going to have that drift towards 
income taxes and inheritance and estate 
tax you should certainly feel that your 
business has been singled out for distinct 
favoritism. I have talked to a lot of 
legislators and they said, “We want to 
be kind.” 

All life insurance proceeds resulting 
from death are free from income tax, 
Federal and State. 

All life insurance gains resulting to the 
policyholder by way of dividends, grow- 
ing cash values, maturing endowments 
are free from income tax until the 
amount received cquals the total amount 
paid in; and the amount paid in includes 
the cost of the decreasing term insur- 
ance. Now you know, I think that is 
kind. 

Note how kind our law makers have 
been in granting exemption on estate 
and Federal taxes. You get $40,000 ex- 
emption on life insurance and if you have 
no other property, you get a total ex- 
emption of $90,000; and what is even 
mort important is the state exemption. 
Except in nine states, all life insurance 
proceeds are entirely free from inheri- 
tance tax where there is a named bene- 
ficiary. Three states have a $0,000 ex- 
emption and one of them has a $20,000 
exemption; and the hardest boiled of 
them has a $10,000 exemption and then 
they make some substantial exemption 
in favor of a wife and children. 


Myrick on “Social” Insurance 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by the creditors. This is a complete 
protection and is bound to relieve the 
state from providing for those who are 
so protected. 


f you have passed through all of these 


phases and come to your own old age, 
the cash value may be used to purchase 
an annuity. The couple around whom the 
story was written, “Years Are So Long,” 
had they used $10 per month of their 
savings to purchase. a life insurance pol- 
icy and kept it through their prosper- 
ous years, would never have been in the 
plight in which they found themselves. 


Recommends A Book 


The question of taxation of life insur- 
ance from the Federal point of view in 
the larger policies needs to be studied 
carefully. I would recommend that those 
of you who have not already obtained 
one purchase from Prentice-Hall the 
booklet: “Taxation Affecting Life Insur- 
ance,” 1934 Edition. The cost of the 
booklet is twenty-five cents. It is based 
on the question and answer theory and 
should be in every insurance kit. Al- 
ways bear in mind that $40,000 payable to 


a named beneficiary is free from any 
taxation, state or Federal, and that every 
person should have at least this amount 
Very 
few people realize this and very few 
It is well to 
continue to emphasize that point. 


of insurance in their portfolios. 
agents sell on this basis. 


It seems to me that it is well to note 
that there is an evidence of public con- 
the institution of life 
ance, which is well demonstrated in the 
accompanying table. 


fidence in insur- 


National Income Per Cent 

for Year of 1929 

CR: en chce sd daete $83,000,000,000 100.0% 
PE RR ere 70,500,000,000 84.9 
POE KSs Se aceon eared 54,700,000,000 65.9 
> ere or 38,300,000,000 46.1 
SOG. « sisderecvenae 39,800,000,000 48.0 


This shows that the sales resistance is 
less, that people are more receptive to 
receiving and talking about definite »ro- 
grams that will fit their own individual 
needs, and so with this understanding 
and appreciation of the great business 
that you have the opportunity to repre- 
sent, IT hope that you will concede it a 
sacred trust which you will use with 
the highest motives of salesmanship to 
see that all of your prospects and clients 
are given the protection that they de- 





1848 


Experienced 
Friendly 


Secure 


1934 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Portland, Maine 











PHILADELPHIA ASS’N SPEAKER 


A. E. N. Gray, Prudential, Tells Meeting 
Agent Is Difficulty in Way of 
Selling Insurance 
With a view to simplifying the agent’s 
cntire mental attitude toward selling and 
thereby simplifying selling itself, Albert 
E. N. Gray, assistant secretary, Pruden- 
tial, gave an inspiring yet practical talk 
before one of the largest crowds in the 
history of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters at the association’s 
October meeting. He said that while life 
insurance is not easy to sell, the individu- 
al agent is probably the biggest difficulty 

in the way of selling it. 

He suggested that an agent regard his 
philosophy of the business on three basic 
considerations. First, what must the 
agent do to sell life insurance; second, 
what must he say to sell life insurance; 
third, why is he selling it? 

Mr. Gray continued: “Beyond the will- 
ingness to work an agent should know 
what he is selling. Actually, as well as 
actuarially, a life insurance policy is sim- 
ply a means whereby a man can accu- 
mulate a sum of money through a con- 
servative 3 or 314% investment. As a 
matter of sentiment people think of life 
insurance as ‘protection’ but it cannot be 
divorced from investment. A life insur- 
ance policy differs from an ordinary 3 
or 31%4% savings plan only in that the 
tife insurance company will complete the 
prospect’s plan for him if he does not 
live to do so.” 
serve and which if it is properly donc 
and understood will create a society of 
free and independent people who through 
their mutual efforts have saved and cre- 
ated a fund which will take care of all 
of their emergencies in life. 


Prem, Inc 


Premium Income Per Cent as % of 
for Year of 1929 Natl. In 
$3,350,000,000 100.0% 4.0% 
3,524,000,000 105.2 5.0 
3,661,000,000 109,3 6.7 
3,504,000,000 104.6 9.1 
3,322,000,000 99.2 8.3 
You are the chosen agents, commis- 


sioned to bring this about, so do not fail 


in your duty. 





POPE’S CHINESE CARD 

Harry L. Pope of the Mutual Benefit 
Life in Boston sometimes sends to pros 
pects a card written in Chinese which 
he explains is the only intelligent excuse 
for not buying life insurance. When 
they ask what it is he translates, “I am 
sick man, no can get it.” 
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SIMPLER COMPENSATION RATING 
PROCESS NEEDED 

Those who are so earnestly seeking a 

solution to the workmen’s compensation 

rate problem found interest in the sug- 

last week by Garfield W. 

commis- 


westion made 
Brown, Minnesota insurance 
sioner and president of the Commission- 
ers, for a more simple, accredited rate- 
making process which would be followed 
constantly year after year without an- 
nual alteration and which would produce 
reasonable and adequate rates. 

Mr. Brown, 
casualty-surety joint convention, gave as 
chief criticism of compensa- 
employer’s 


addressing the Bermuda 
among the 
from the 
point of view the fact that in rate-mak- 
ing programs the procedure is contin- 
ually changing. Many employers have 
acquired a general knowledge of how 
rates are made and are, therefore, not 
entirely unfamiliar with the problems of 
the rate-makers. Each year they are told 
about a new program of revision, setting 
forth broad principles, which are ad- 
vanced by rate-making authorities as 
equitable and necessary to preserve the 
of the Plausible ar- 
guments are given to justify the factors 
used to derive the new rate level. As a 
result the revision is approved in whole 
or in part, and accepted—perhaps reluc- 
tantly—by the employer. 

But the in the Minnesota 
commissioner’s when another 
brand new rate-making program is pro- 
posed the next year which differs ma- 
terially from the After 
having sold the merits of the last pro- 
gram so convincingly the 
suggested require considerable explana- 
tion. When this has been repeated four 
ur five times there naturally arises on 
the part of employers a resistance to the 
sales talks of the revision advocates, a 
greater reluctance to accept any plan of 
rate making. And, especially, has this 
reluctance been the case in depression 
years when buvers of insurance have 
and as a consequence 


tion rate-making 


solvency carriers. 


rub comes, 
opinion, 


previous ones. 


new changes 


had to curtail costs 
are scrutinizing every item of expense. 


Thus it is to be expected that nearly 


every compensation rate change will be 
iooked upon with suspicion, there being 
no certainty that the same procedure will 
be followed another year. Taking as a 


case at point the 1934 rate program, Mr. 
Brown said: 

When the 1934 rate program was pre- 
sented we found “projection of medical” 
had been abandoned. Was the practice 
wrong in the past? Had the practice 
been contloned in this revision it would 
have increased the level of the rate 2.5 


points and without opposition. In its 
place we have a contingency-factor—not 
the old contingency or emergency factor 
of the past but an entirely different fac- 
tor offered as a panacea for the current 
difficulties in rate-making. This factor 
purports to inject a degree of perma- 
nency into the rate structure. Plausible 
arguments are presented, but purchasers 
have become skeptical and discount these 
arguments because of their experience 
with past revisions involving other fac- 
tors advocated with equal sincerity of 
purpose but later abandoned. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LIFE INSURANCE 
SCHOOL 

The agencies committee of Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association (consist- 
ing of managers, general agents, superin- 
tendents) pulled a novelty at Duquesne 
Club October 18. It was the psychological 
testing of recruits for the life insurance 
business. The school was conducted by 
Dr. Verne Stewart, lecturer on life in- 
University of Southern Califor- 





surance, 
nia. 

Each of the general agents attending 
the afternoon session brought one of his 
salesmen. Dr. Steward passed out the 
tests to these men. The test is divided 
into four parts. The men are given a 
fixed period of time for each part, at 
the conclusion of which the papers are 
marked according to a score sheet, the 
points are added, and the total grade on 
the basis of 100% is found. The office 
executives attending this meeting, upon 
examining the result of the men they 
brought, were impressed by the fact that 
in each instance the result of the test 
exposed the men satisfactorily, intelli- 
gently and in line with their own opinion. 
In other words, an understanding of the 
recruit can be secured in one and one- 
haif hours testing, which would otherwise 
take three weeks of observation. 

All matters pertaining to recruiting, es- 
pecially an improved selection of men, 
has been the pet child of the agencies 
committee in Pittsburgh. It believes that 
personality, mental background, social 
background, experience, some 
way be tested and understood before the 
person under review is exposed either to 


must in 


training or experience. 





GROUP LAW DECISIONS 

Publication of a book on the legal as- 
pects of group life insurance, written by 
Julian Bamberger of the Indianapolis 
bar and published by R. M. Chandor of 
Indianapolis, is a welcome relief from 
some of the books on insurance appear- 
ing nowadays in that it covers a phase 
of Group insurance which has not yet 
been treated in book form and does so 

















F. W. PASCOE RUTTER 





CHARLES HENDRY 


Sir Frederick W. Pascoe Rutter, Governor of the London & Lancashire, arrived 


Wednesday on board the Berengaria. 
the pier. 


Gilbert Kingan, U. S. manager, met him at 
Charles Hendry, general manager of the London & Lancashire, 


has been 


visiting Canada and is coming from Chicago today to meet the London & Lancashire 


Governor. 





Arthur W. Turner, medical accounting 
division of the Prudential, recently ob- 
served his fortieth anniversary with the 
company and to celebrate the milestone 
took a vacation trip to Bermuda a few 
weeks ago where he made friends with 
some of the casualty-surety conven- 
tioneers. In his forty years with the Pru 
he has been absent for sickness only nine 
days. 

* *« * 

A. MacDonald, general manager of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, sailed for 
the United States October 17. 

* ¢ 8 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, is serving as treasurer of the 
Welfare Federation of the Oranges and 
Maplewood ‘in connection with its annual 
subscription campaign while Hendon 
Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, is the 
campaign chairman for corporations. 

. ©«¢ = 


George I. Cochran, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, has 
been named an honorary committeeman 
for the California Pacific International 
Exposition, to be opened at San Diego 
May 29, 1935. 

* * &* 

James F. O’Hea, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., has been spending 
a few weeks’ vacation at Sea Island, Ga. 

* * * 


Alexander E. Patterson and Charles B. 
Stumes, general agents Penn Mutual, 
were visitors to New York City last 
weck. 

* * * 

Robert S. Livingston, special agent for 
the American Surety in Hudson County, 
New Jersey, is to marry Miss Erna 
Woelfle of Union City, N. J., Sunday 
afternoon, October 28, at First German 
Baptist Church of that city. 





in an informative and strictly profession- 
al manner. The public is getting fed up 
with books on phases of the insurance 
business, written with “chip on the shoul- 
der” motivation. 

Incidentally, the general construction 
that has been applied to insurance con- 
tracts, namely, that the writing is lib- 
erally construed in favor of the insured 
and strongly against the insurer, finds no 
exception when applied to group policies. 





A visitor in New York last Saturday 
with the Michigan State College football 
team which was here to play Manhattan 
was Thomas King, manager and vice- 
president, Hacker Lambertson insurance 
agency, Lansing, Mich. Besides running 
the agency Mr. King is assistant foot- 
ball coach and freshman basketball coach 
at Michigan State. At one time he was 
field assistant for the Travelers Life & 
Accident, having completed the training 
course under that company’s home office 
in Hartford. 

* * * 

Robert Lecky, Jr., prominent local 
agent of Richmond, Va., was one of 
seven business and professional leaders 
of that city selected to serve on the 
special grand jury which probed the es- 
cape of two condemned gangsters from 
the jail in that city recently. Mr. Lecky 
has been serving on grand juries for 
many years. 





J. K. VOSHELL 


Jonathan K. Voshell, manager of the 
Calvert district (Baltimore) Metropoli- 
tan Life, has received the Forty Year 
Medal of that company. It has been a 
long period of continuous service during 
which he has won many distinctions, not 
only in life insurance but in the civic 
life of Baltimore. No life insurance man 
in that city has more prestige. At one 
time he was president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

x * * 

George B. Jennings, Virginia state 
agent for the Royal group, has been con- 
fined in Stuart Circle Hospital in Rich- 
mond by illness for several weeks. 
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Rate Excitement in Texas 

Texans and insurance companies doing 
business in that state are all stirred up 
as a result of the rate filings with the 
Texas Fire Commission of Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., leading fire insurance pro- 
duction outfit of the state, especially fil- 
ings on school house properties and on 
single occupancy warehouses. A num- 
ber of meetings are being held with re- 
spect to these filings. 

* * * 
To Discuss Economic Security 

The American Institute of 40 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York City, is 
hearing two speakers November 1—8:30 
o’clock—on the topic, “Can We Create 
Economic Security?” The speakers are 
Thomas H. Eliot, associate solicitor of 
the Department of Labor and general 
counsel for the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security, and John R. Hall, 
president of the John R. Hall Corpora- 
tion, New York. Chairman is Percy C. 
Magnus, president of the New York 
Board of Trade. ; ; 

Mr. Eliot assisted in the preparation 
of the Wagner-Lewis bill on unemploy- 
ment insurance. Mr. Hall’s experience 
covers thirty years of financing, manag- 
ing and re-organizing industrial enter- 
prises, railroads and public utilities. 

* * * 


Sensitive Mr. Schram 


Walter E. Schram, correspondent of 
The Weekly Underwriter, on the recent 
trip to Bermuda of casualty people, was 
the only correspondent on board who 
used the wireless. He managed, however, 
to get a better rate than the customary 
and outrageously exhorbitant twenty- 
three cents a word. When he saw his 
paper later he noted a despatch, appar- 
ently coming from him but which was 
sent by cable from Bermuda. It read 
as follows: 

“Bermuda, Oct. 14. On board the S.S. 
Queen of Bermuda October 10, 1934, some 
of those attending the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers et al. meeting suffered a slight 
attack of mal de mer—your correspond- 
ent was just plain seasick.” 

Correspondent Schram was annoyed: 
“This is just about the most balled up 
despatch I ever saw,” he said to the 
writer. “Did you ever notice that a 
newspaper can make more mistakes in a 
short item than they do in a page re- 
port? In the first place I wasn’t in Ber- 
muda on October 14 because the ship 
sailed back on the 13th. In the second 
place, if I had been in Bermuda on Oc- 
tober 14 I wouldn’t have used the ex- 
pression ‘on board S.S. Queen of Ber- 
muda, October 10, 1934,’ because words 
cost money and only cub reporters use 
unnecessary words in despatches to news- 
papers. That is, I wouldn’t do so had I 
been conscious, and I can stand as many 
Planters’ Punches as any of those casu- 
alty people can. Furthermore, I wasn’t 

















Nor would I pose by slip- 
ping in a little French. You don’t have 
in mind any fancy language expressions 
when you are seasick, but generally think 
more about whether you can reach the 
ocean side of the deck before the eventu- 


seasick either. 


alities. I did not miss anything on board 
—certainly not meals. Anyway, the boat 
sailed on October 10 and there would 
not have been enough time to get seasick 
on that day. You generally have to be 
a few miles from shore before anything 
like that occurs. As the message was 
sent collect I am glad the spoofer shot 
it from shore instead of from ship as 
twenty-three cents pieces are hard to 
garner nowadays.” 

Henry Swift Ives of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives denies 
he sent the despatch. “If I wanted to 
tell the truth about Schram in Bermuda,” 
he said, “his paper would not have print- 
ed it. There was that scene on the dance 
floor, for instance, when he stepped on 
so many other people’s feet.” 

oe. 

Ethical Question As To Continuance 
Of Legal Defense in Casualty 
Insurance 

During the period covered by the last 
Annual Year Book of the American Bar 
Association that association’s committee 
on professional ethics considered and an- 
swered for publication eighty-one ques- 
tions. The more important of these, with 
the answer of the committee, are being 
printed in the New York Law Journal. 
From that paper I quote a question, 
asked by counsel for a casualty insurance 
company, and the opinion of the com- 
mittee on professional ethics. 

This is the question: 

The liability policies issued by our cli- 
ent contain the usual provisions for the 
defense of claims against its assured and 
for the payment of judgments up to the 
policy limits. There are also provisions 
requiring the co-operation of the assured 
in defending claims. 

Occasionally a flagrant case of non- 
co-operation arises, in which the insur- 
ance company is compelled to disclaim 
liability under its policy. The continued 
defense of a claim after a disclaimer may 
result in a waiver of the company’s 
rights. Usually the question arises im- 
mediately preceding the trial of an action 
in which we are attorneys of record and 
the trial counsel for the assured, but 
sometimes while the trial is in progress. 
In such cases we are confronted with 
the alternative of withdrawing from the 
case upon short notice to the assured, 
or of continuing the defense at some peril 
to the insurance company. 

In the opinion of the committee, are 
we required to continue the defense of 
the action until such time as the facts 
have been disclosed to the court, and 
the assured has been afforded ample op- 
portunity to retain other counsel? 


The answer: 

“The canons of ethics of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association provide that the 
‘right of an attorney or counsel to with- 





draw from employment once assumed 
arises only from good cause. Even the 
desire or consent of the client is not 
always sufficient. The lawyer should not 
throw up the unfinished task to the detri- 
ment of his client, except for reasons of 
honor or self-respect * * * (and) * * * 
allowing him time to employ another 
lawyer,’ 

“This does not completely answer the 
question, because counsel is patently oc- 
cupying a dual position. It is, however, 
pertinent as referring to a general prin- 
ciple of professional ethics which has tra- 
ditional sanction. 

“If the assured declines to co-operate 
with the insurance company under a pol- 
icy which (as it usually does) contains 
a stipulation requiring such co-operation, 
there is, in the opinion of the committee, 
nothing for the attorney or counsel to 
do except withdraw from the defense of 
the action at whatever stage the action 
has been reached. If the trial is in prog- 
ress the attorney should, with the ad- 
vice of the court, take such steps as will 
safeguard the rights of the assured. If 
the trial has not been commenced, the 
attorney or counsel himself should take 
the appropriate steps to accomplish this 
result by surrendering the retainer from 
the insurance company. 

“It is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that where an attorney represents 
not only an assured, but also an insurer, 
he is attempting to serve two masters, 
the disadvantage of which is pointed out 
not only in the canons of ethics but in 
Holy Scripture.” 

x * * 


Safety Film Shown in Court 

I was impressed by the publicity given 
to the new Aetna Casualty & Surety’s 
highway safety film, “Saving Seconds,” 
last week as a result of its being shown 
in Magistrate William A. Farrell’s traf- 
fic Court in New York City before an 
audience of approximately two hundred 
fic court in New York City before an 
of New York City police department’s 
traffic campaign and it is as far as I 
know, the first time a safety film has 
been shown on screen in a police court 
as a demonstration to traffic offenders. 


Police officials present included First 
Deputy Police Commissioner Harold 
Fowler, Department Chief Inspector 
William A. Coleman and Chief Magis- 


trate James E. McDonald. Drawn by 
the uniqueness of the occasion reporters 
were on hand from the New York pa- 
pers and from a number of advertising 
magazines, in addition to photographers 
from various syndicates. 

The Actna Casualty & Surety received 
wide publicity as a result of the titles 
shown on the screen, crediting the com- 
pany with sponsorship in the presenta- 
tion. 

World-Telegram’s story had this three- 
column head, “200 Traffic Violators Gasp 
and Shudder in Court as Movie Depicts 
Horrors of Automobile Accidents.” New 
York Times commented on the fact that 
no one was admitted without a_ police 
summons and said that perhaps it was 
the first time in their lives that those 
given police tickets felt it was a privi- 
lege to be admitted to a traffic court. 
Hartford Times went more elaborately 
into this theme next day in a front page 
story. 

* * * 


Advertising and Selling Course 

The Advertising Club of New York is 
sponsoring an advertising and _ selling 
course of thirty lectures which are sched- 
uled to be held at Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Hall, 13 Astor Place, New York 
City, every Monday and Thursday eve- 
nings at 7:45 o’clock. The first lecture is 
on Monday, October 29. The first lec- 
ture is free. Enrollment of entire course 
is $15 fee. 

Alfred L. Freden of the Collier Service 
Corporation is course director. H. K 
Carter of Rural Progress, Inc., is chair- 
man. Among others on the educational 
committee of the Advertising Club are 
Barron Collier, Jr., Collier Service Cor- 
poration; Harry Brown, New York Her- 
ald-Tribune; Roy Dickinson, Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Co., and Daniel S. Tut- 
hill, National Broadcasting Co. The fol- 
lowing is a list of lecturers and titles, 
with dates: 

Nov. 1—How to Get Ahead in Advertising— 
Gilbert T. Hodges, member of the board, The 
Sun; Careers in Advertising—Alden James, East- 
ern manager, The Atlantic Monthly. 

Nov. 5—History and Development of Adver- 
tising—George Burton Hotchkiss, professor of 
marketing, N. Y. U. 

Nov. 8—Marketing—Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, pro- 
fessor of marketing, Columbia University. 

Nov. 12—Research—D. E, Robinson, director 
of research, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Nov. 15—Distribution—A. C. Monagle, vice- 
president, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Nov. 19—The Advertising Plan—Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president in charge of advertising, 
General Foods Corp. 

Nov. 22—The Advertising Agency—G. Lynn 
Sumner, president, G. Lynn Sumner Co., Inc. 

Nov. 26—Merchandising—Paul Hollister, exec- 
utive vice-president and publicity director, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. 

Dec. 3—Sales Promotion—Clyde Eddy, mer 
chandising department, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Dec. 6—The Sales Plan—Frank W. Lovejoy, 
sales executive, Socony-Vacuum Corp. 

Dec. 10—Salesmanship—Richard C. Borden 
and Alvin C. Busse, professors of public speak- 
ing, New York University. 

Dec. 13—Selection, Training, Routing and Pay- 
ing of Salesmen—A. H. Deute, advertising man- 
ager, Jacob Ruppert, brewer. 

Dec. 17—Advertising Copy—Paul L. Cornell, 
president, Gever-Cornell Corporation. 

Dec. 20—Advertising Art and Layout 
Aymar, art director, The Blackman Co. 

Jan. 3, 1935—Typography and Printing—Mon 
tague Lee, president, Lee & Phillips, Inc. 

Jan, 7—Visiting an Engraving Plant—Powers 
Reproduction Corporation. 

Jan. 10—Magazine Advertising—L. J. Me 
Carthy, director of marketing, International Mag 
azine Co. 

Jan. 14—Newspaper Advertising—Louis Wiley. 
business inanager, New York Times. 

Jan. 17—Visiting a Newspaper Plant—New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Jan. 21—Radio Advertising—Louis A. Witten, 
director of radio broadcasting, Hanff-Metzger, 

ne. 

Jan. 24—Outdoor Advertising—Samuel N. Hol 
liday, vice-president and secretary, Bromiley-Ross, 
Inc. 

Jan. 28—Car Advertising—Barron G. Collier, 
president, Street Railways Advertising Co. 

Jan, 31—Window Display—Arthur Freeman, 
sales manager, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc 

Feb. 4—Industrial Advertising—Col. Willard 
Chevalier, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publish 
ing Co., Inc. 

feb. 7—Financial Advertising—Walter H. 
Burnham, vice-president, Doremus & Co 

Feb. 14—Agricultural Advertisine—Edward 
editor in chief, Capper Publications. 

Feb. 18—Direct Mail and House Organs 
Leonard J. Raymond, president, Dickie-Raymond, 
Inc., Boston. 

Feb. 25—Product, Package and Trade-Mark 
Design—Toseph Sinel, Joseph Sinel Studio. 

Feb. 28—Law and Advertising—Charles E 
Murphy. attorney at law 
March 4—Motion Picture Advertising—Francis 
Lawton, Jr., president, General Business Films, 
ne. 


Gordon 


CLOSING SESSION 
March 7—How to Get and Hold an Advertis 
ing Job—John G. Jones, vice-president, Alexan 


der Hamilton Institute. 
x *k * 


British Telephone Attachment Com- 
bines Burglar and Fire Alarm 

The British Post Office has given offi- 
cial approval to a new type of burglar 
and fire alarm perfected by a Southend 
man. The device, by the combined us¢ 
of phonograph and telephone, makes the 
burglar unwittingly give himself away. 
The chain of events in premises wlhier¢ 
the alarm is fitted is as follows: 

When the burglar enters, mechanism is 
set in motion which automatically lifts 
the hook of the telephone receiver, dials 
“OQ” for operator, and then lowers the« 
pick-up of a sound producing apparatus 
The mechanism runs for nine minutes, 
which should be long enough for the tele- 
phone operator to connect with the po 
lice. 

At the police station the officer in 
charge hears an urgent message from the 
miniature phonograph arrangement 
which is in a soundproof box hidden 
away, possibly in attic or basement 
giving the address of the premises and 
particulars of the building. Thus, whilk 
the unsuspecting bandit is busy plunder 
ing the house, the police can surround 
the place and arrest him. This new alarm 
also acts as a fire alarm. In this cas¢ 
abnormal temperature will set the instru- 
ment in operation. 

The General Post Office has tested the 
device and has approved its use by any 
subscriber who likes to have it attached 
to his telephone. The policy of the Post 
Office is to approve, after thorough test, 
any apparatus which has been shown to 
add to the value cf the telephone service 
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E.U.A. Adopts Rule 
On Delinquent Agents 


REPORTS MADE MANDATORY 


Association Also Adopts Constitutional 
Amendment Putting Separation 


Plan Into Effect 





Approval of a rule for the mandatory 
reporting of balances of delinquent agen- 
cies, to become effective next year, was 
an outstanding development of the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation held in New York on Tuesday. 
A system will be set up in the E. U. A 
offices to handle the work in connection 
with these mandatory reports. The plan 
to be followed will be modeled on the 
method used by the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association. 

The E. U. A. on Tuesday also adopted 
a constitutional amendment affirming the 
fixing of the status of agencies in ex- 
cepted cities as of July 1. This action 
carries out the wish of the association 
with respect to settlement of the separa- 
tion problem, namely, that no mixed 
agency in any of the affected excepted 
cities may, later than July 1 of this year 
take on the representation of any addi- 
tional non-affiliated company and no 
non-affiliated agency may be entered by 
any affiliated company. 

Agency appointments by marine 
panies are not 


com- 
affected by this action as 
the E. U. A. has no jurisdiction over ma- 
rine insurers. However, it does affect 
the appointment of automobile agents. 
This solution of the separation question 
in the East meets with the approval of 
local agents in the excepted cities as well 
as of the companies. It is far less dras- 
tice than the original proposal of com- 
plete separation. 

F. S. DAUWALTER PROMOTED 
Made Assistant Manager of Western 
Dept. of Royal-Liverpool Groups at 
the New York Office 

Harold Warner, United States mana- 
ger of the Royal-Liverpool group, has 
announced the appointment of F. S. Dau- 
walter as assistant manager of the West- 
ern department at the New York office. 
In this position he will be associated with 
E. W. Hotchkin, manager of the West- 
ern department, and H. F. Gregg, assist- 
ant manager of the Royal group, who 
now assumes a similar position with the 
Liverpool group as well. 

Mr. Dauwalter entered the service of 
the Liverpool in 1924 and for the past 
several years has been a special repre-’ 
sentative for both groups. Mr. Gregg 
entered the employ of the Royal in 1912, 
rising to the position of second assistant 
manager in 1926. In 1929 when the 
Western department was removed to 
New York he was appointed assistant 
manager of that department. 

G. C. Peterson, manager of the Royal 
group at the Chicago branch office, has 
been appointed to a similar position with 
the Liverpool group .at that office, to 
succeed the late A. C. Mollington, and 
Wells R. King, state agent of the Liver- 
pool group in Iowa, has been appointed 
assistant manager at that office for the 
two groups. Both appointments are ef- 
fective November 1. Mr. Peterson en- 
tered the service of the Royal Western 
department in 1928. He was appointed 
assistant manager of the Chicago branch 
office in 1930, when the Western depart- 
ment of the Royal moved to New York, 
and manager of that branch in 1932. 





BOSTON BOARD AMENDS RULES 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, at a special meeting Tuesday, adopt- 
ed the proposal recently made to tighten 
up requirements for the admission of 
members in the future. 


Pieper Resigns As 
Head of Rhode Island 


B. S. WATSON NOW PRESIDENT 





Latter, Chairman of the Board Also, to 
Retain Post During Unexpired Term 





of Mr. Pieper 
Emil G. Pieper, president and director 
of the Rhode Island Insurance Co. of 


Providence, president and director of the 
Merchants of Providence and also - si- 
dent and director of the Cheapside Land 
Co., has resigned his official connection 
with these companies. 

Byron S. Watson, in addition to re- 
taining his position as chairman of the 
board of the Rhode Island and the Mer- 
chants of Providence, has been elected 
president of these companies for the un- 
expired terms. Mr. Watson has also 
been elected president of the Cheapside 
Land Co. for the unexpired term. In 
the conduct of the affairs of these com- 
panies the present policy will be con- 
tinued by this management. 


Career of Mr. Pieper 

3orn in Hoboken, N. J., in 1872, Mr. 
Pieper was educated in New York City 
and entered insurance at the age of 17 
years with the New York Bowery In- 
surance Co., which he left in October, 
1903, to become secretary of the National 
Standard Insurance Co. and assistant sec- 
retary of the Assurance Co. of America. 
During the same year he secured the 
post of special agent of the American of 
Boston, covering New England and New 
York state, with headquarters in Boston. 
He remained with that company until its 
retirement in 1906 following the San 
Francisco conflagration where he adjust- 
ed the company’s losses. 

In December of that year Mr. Pieper 
joined the Rhode Island as secretary and 
in 1911 was made a vice-president also. 
For ten years he continued as vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the company. In 
1924, following the death of President 
George L. Shepley, Mr. Pieper was elect- 
ed president. 





Holman Special Agent 


For Security of Conn. 
Frederick L. Holman has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the Security of New 
Haven and the East & West for eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia. A graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hol- 
man’s fire insurance training was with 
the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department in the capacity of 
inspector and special agent. He after- 
wards entered the service of the Norwich 
Union, supervising eastern Pennsylvania 
and the adjacent territory. Subsequent- 
ly he was suburban secretary of the 
Commercial Union group. 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 
















Assets 









Seventy-one Years 
in Business 


CM uty 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Complete Life Insurance Service 
At All Times An Anchor of Safety 


As of December 31, 1933 
TETTTTTTLITITTiT:. 
Reserve for all Liabilities... . 
Contingency Reserve ....... 


General Safety Fund ....... 





396,510,766 
15,000,000 
44,153,600 








ACENTS RETAIN C. M. HOWELL 





Members of Missouri Ass’n Named to 
Protect Agents’ Interests in $10,000,- 
000 Impounded Premiums 


The special committee of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting of that 
organization at Jefferson City, Mo., Oc- 
tober 12 to protect the insurance agents’ 
commissions on the approximately $10,- 
000,000 of impounded premiums. in the 
new 162/3% fire insurance rate cases 
now pending before the Federal and state 
courts, held its first meeting October 23 
in the offices of Carl S. Lawton, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Insurance Council 
and vice-president of the Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency Co., St. Louis. 
Lawton is chairman of the committee. 

This special committee has been given 
full power to act and, to employ counsel 
if that step is deemed advisable and nec- 
essary. The other members of the com- 
mittee are: C. H. Morrill of St. Louis, 
Morton Jones and Joseph McGee, Kan- 
sas City; George Clayton, Hannibal ; 


Morrison Clelen, Poplar Bluff, and F. H. 









J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 





GeorceE Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 





U. S. 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES : 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
*TOTAL ASSETS 














—Statement June 30, 1934 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 









$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 








Phillips, Springfield, while Lorren W. 
Garlichs of St. Joseph, new president of 
the state association, is an ex-officio 
member. 

Charles M. Howell, Kansas City attor- 
ney, politician and reciprocal insurance 
leader, has been retained by the agents’ 
committee to intervene in the federal 
and state court litigation. The terms of 
Howell’s employment were not made 
public but it is understood that his fee 
is contingent on the success of his ef- 
forts. The agents’ commissions involved 
are estimated at about $2,000,000. 





Valuations Committee 


Has Meeting in New York 


The committee on valuations of securi- 
ties of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners met Monday at the 
New York City offices of Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York for 
preliminary consideration of the report 
to be presented at the December meet- 
ing of the commissioners of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. No statem:nt was issued at 
the conclusion of the five hour confer- 
ence, attended by all the members of 
the committee except two. 

Those present were Mr. Van Schaick, 
chairman; Howard P. Dunham, Connec- 
ticut; C. A. Gough, New Jersey; Ernest 
Palmer, Iilinois; Dan C. Boney, North 
Carolina; Merton L. Brown, Massachu- 
setts; Charles A. Graff, Pennsylvania; 
C. T. Warner, Ohio, and E. W. Clark, 
Iowa. Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota. 
president of the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion, was also there. The absentee mem- 
bers of the committee were G. B. Senff, 
Kentucky, and William A. Sullivan, 
Washington. No sub-committee was 
named to act between now and the De- 
cember meeting. 

In the insurance business generally 
there is a division of sentiment as to 
what formula the commissioners should 
use in fixing valuations this year. 
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Hardy on Companies’ Attitude 


(Continued from Page 1) 


require very much imagination to fore- 
see that in ten years or so some of these 
will bé occupying executive positions, due 
in part at least to the fact that they have 
taken the Institute courses. This means 
that with the passing of time there will 
be found in practically every insurance 
office graduates, many of whom are go- 
ing to be in a position to advance the 
cause of the Institute. They will real- 
ize and will pass the thought along to 
the juniors in the business that, while 
book study alone is not sufficient to win 





W. J. GRAHAM 


an executive position, it is a great help 
towards that end.” 

Mr. Hardy was present at the opening 
of the annual conference but left shortly 
afterwards to attend the twentieth anni- 
versary meeting in Washington of the 
Underwriters Association of the District 
of Columbia of which Mr. Hardy is sec- 
retary-manager. His report was read by 


Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life and a former head of the 
Institute. 


W. J. Graham New President 


Whole-hearted commendation of the 
praiseworthy work of the Institute was 
voiced by retiring President James Vic- 
tor Barry, Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick and the new 
president, William J. Graham, vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. In his brief address the Super- 
intendent said that he found “nothing 
more encouraging for the future than 
the excellent and important educational 
work being performed by the Institute.” 
Mr. Barry said the evident ambition and 
desire of the students to improve their 
knowledge of the business and the grea‘- 
er appreciation shown by the companies 
were “gratifying and inspiring.” 

William D. Winter, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, and Laurence E. Falls, 
vice-president of the American of New- 
ark, were re-clected vice-presidents. Mr. 
Hardy was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
New members of the board of governors 
were elected to serve until 1937 as fol- 
lows: Mr. Barry, vice-president of the 


Life Extension Institute; Charles R. 
Page, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund; Frederick Richardson, United 


States manager of the General Accident; 
George D. Markham, local agent of St. 
Louis and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America; W. Ross 
McCain, president of the Aetna (Fire), 


and Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president of 
the Central Fire of Baltimore. 

Several prominent figures in the in- 
surance world attended the meeting. 
They included C. A. Ludlum, former 
vice-president of the Home; John S. 
Turn, general manager, Actna Affiliated 
Companies, New York City; Thomas J. 
Grahame, vice-president, Globe Indem- 
nity; F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; H. Ernest Feer, vice-presi- 
dent, American Equitable; Charles R. 
Pitcher, former deputy manager, Royal, 
and Mr. Page. 


Winner of E. R. Hardy Prize 


Announcement was made that the Ed- 
ward Rochie Hardy prize for 1934 was 
won by Carleton I. Fisher of the agency 
of G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc., Providence, 
R. I. This is the highest ‘award given 
by the Institute. Mr. Fisher was present 
to receive the $100 prize. A year ago 
he received the Institute award for the 
highest standing in the surety branch. 
Although living in Providence he has 
traveled to Boston each week to attend 
the Institute courses given there by the 
3oston Library Association. With re- 
spect to the Edward Rochie Hardy prize 
material is collected in regard to each 
candidate along the lines of character, 
business bearing, executive ability, per- 
sonality and promise of future useful- 
ness. 

Reports on the work of local societies 
and study clubs were made by repre- 
sentatives from the following centers: 
New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Manchester, N. H., New Haven, 
New Orleans and Seattle, Wash. The 
reorganized Hartford Institute now has 
950 registered students. In New York 
City the registration is expected to equal 
the same total. 

The report of the educational commit- 
tee stated that beginning in 1937 all final 
certificates granted in the fire and ocean 
marine branches shall indicate that the 
student has passed the inland marine 
examinations as well. This additional re- 
quirement for the fire and ocean marine 
courses was approved because of the im- 
portance of inland marine insurance to- 
day. 

Present Membership 


The present membership of the Insti- 
tute is as follows: Associates 783, gain 
of 85; corporates 115, loss of 7; corre- 
sponding 1, loss of i; fellows 243, loss 
of 20; honorary 18, gain of 2; organiza- 
tions 22. 


Mr. Hardy’s Report 


“No way has been discovered of per- 
manently linking up the interests of the 
associates to the Institute,” the report of 
Mr. Hardy said. “This is due in part 
to our American attitude to the educa- 
tional institution from which we have 
graduated. For the first few years the 
feeling is apt to be that it is a completed 
1ob, we are educated, and there is no 
need of maintaining a further interest in 
the body from which we received our 
diploma or certificate. In the case of the 
Institute this attitude is wrong because 
the student is more especially, both dur- 
ing his course and after graduation, co- 
operating with a body in his own field of 
labor. We can hardly expect that full 
co-operation, obtained by the profession- 
al bodies such as medical, legal, actuarial 
and others which might be mentioned, 
but emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that a student, having become an 
associate, should at once proceed to be- 
come a fellow. Whether he does or not, 
he should retain his membership and pay 
the small annual dues for the purpose 
of assisting in keeping the educational 
torch alight. 

“The problem was carefully considered 


by the board of governors during the 
year and it was proposed to endeavor 
to develop among the associates this 
permanent interest by one method at 
least, that is finding something for them 
to do. There was no time during the 
past year to carry this work forward, but 
it will be taken up immediately after the 
annual conference. In this connection 
we may add that a similar attempt was 
made through the Insurance Society of 
New York and the response to some 
three hundred letters which went out 
was so meagre as to be almost negli- 
gible. 

“It has been suggested that when an 
associate becomes a fellow by writing a 
thesis, his annual dues might be put at 
a lower figure than those of a fellow 
elected because of his position in the 
insurance world. This might have some 
effect, but it could be only a limited one, 
because what is needed is the develop- 
ment of a professional attitude towards 
the Institute by its graduates and with 
that developed the amount of the dues 
will be deemed comparatively insignifi- 
cant.” 

Examinations 


The number of registrations for exam- 
inations for this year and the two pre- 
ceding years is as follows: 1932, 1,595; 
1933, 1,513; 1934, 1,609. 

The 1934 registrations were divided 
among the different branches and parts 
as follows: Casualty, 408; fire, 754; life, 
239; marine, 53; surety, 63; inland ma- 
rine, 87; special make-ups, 5; total, 1,609. 
Students were registered from thirty- 
three states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and seven provinces of Canada. 
Of the number who registered for the 
examinations 80.6% actually sat. This 
percentage is slightly lower than last 
year, when 81.4% of those registering sat 
for the examinations. 

“The question has been raised from 
time to time as to the desirability of the 
Institute requiring preliminary examina- 
tions,” according to Mr. Hardy. “This 
record would seem to show that for the 
preseut at least, when so large a number 
of the students hav e attended high school 
and college, there is no necessity for pre- 
liminary examinations. 

“Tt wwas decided a year ago that the 
methods of proctoring the examinations 
for igdividual and correspondence stu- 
dents should be stiffened up. That was 
done last April when the examinations 
were held, the means employed being the 
use of affidavits. It appeared to work 
out well and probably had the effect of 
making the students have a higher re- 
spect for the examinations. A further 
study of this problem is being made and 
it probably will be a little more efficiently 
developed and used at the time of the 
examinations in 1935. 

“It is interesting to note that the 991 
students who have graduated from the 
Institute during the past five years are 
divided as to branch as follows: Cas- 
ualty, 120; fire, 518; life, 297; marine, 20: 
surety, 36. 


Presentation of Certificates 





“In every case where it is possi 

and in practically all it is—the certificates 
are sent to the president or United States 
manager of the insurance companies in 
which the graduates are employed or to 
a member of the firm, if the graduate is 
in an agency, and in other cases accord- 
ing to the circumstances. The point is 
that efforts are made to have the certifi- 
cate presented to the student by a su- 
perior officer. The methods of presenta- 
tion vary. One young man wrote that 
he was agreeably surprised to find him- 
self summoned before the executive coffi- 
cers at their luncheon and have his cer- 
tificate presented to him before them.” 


Correspondence Courses 


The number of registrations for cor- 
respondence courses according to courses 
was as follows: Casualty and fire, 147. 
Last year the total registration was 123, 


of which eighteen dropped out befor: 
completing the course. This year fifteen 
studen‘s registered for two courses, on 
for three courses and two students reg- 
istered for all six courses. The students 
registered from Hawaii, the District of 
Columbia and thirty-four states. 

Continuing, Mr. Hardy said: 

“Group registrations. Last year two 
groups organized and registered for the 
correspondence courses, using these as a 
basis for their study work. One of these 
was a group in the office of the Millers 
Mutual Fire at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
the other a group in the office of the 
Western department of Crum & Forster 
in Freeport, Ill. The latter group has 
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EDWARD R. 


formally organized now and today it be- 
comes an organization member of thx 
Institute. 


Visits of the President and Secretary 


“The secretary visited Freeport, Ill., as 
the time of the organization of the study 
group there in January. On his return 
trip he stopped at Rockford, Ill., and met 
with the study group there and also wit! 
the one in Chicago. The secretary called 
the preliminary conference which was 
held at the Bond Hotel in Hartford, the 
purpose of which was to revive active 
work in the Insurance Institute of Hart- 
ford. All of these trips were decidedly 
10 the advantage of the Institute. 

“In addition to the above there was a 
trip to Winnipeg in order to discuss plans 
for the correspondence courses with th 
Canadian Institute. 


Model Answers to Examination Questions 


“From time to time, and occasionally a 


little more often, the Institute is asked 
to furnish model answers to the exam- 
ination questions. Probably there is n 


perfect answer to any question unless it 
be in the field of mathematics, and even 
there, while the final answer may be 
fixed, the arrangement may leave quit 
an opportunity for diversity. The Insti 
tute has always declined to undertak 
such a task, but it has chosen from the 
examination papers answers which ar 
considered satisfactory. Last year som: 
of these were printed in ‘The Flying 
Post’ and that practice may be followed 
this year, though in a slightly differen 
form. After all, the object of th: 
tion is to see what the student knows 
and not that he shall express it in a cer 
tain way. 


ques 


New Developments 


“The outstanding developments of the 
year, I think, must be considered 
viving of active work in Hartford, the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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National Association’s 
Committees Announced 


FORM AUTO CLUB COMMITTEE 


Albert Dodge Named Chairman; Follett 
L. Greeno Heads Membership Com- 
mittee; Full Personnel Given 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has announced the membership 
of the standing and special committees 
which will serve during the administra- 
tion of President Edwin J. Cole. One 
entirely new committee has been named 
and several committees have new chair- 
men. The new committee is entitled the 
auto club committee, but will give con- 
sideration to all automobile problems in 





FOLLETT L. GREENO 
addition to the competition offered by 
auto clubs. Albert Dodge of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a member of the National Associa- 
tion’s executive committee and past presi- 
dent of the New York State Association, 
is chairman. He knows the subject of 
automobilie club competition thoroughly 
and a few years ago led the successful 
campaign in New York State against the 
general entrance of automobile clubs in- 
to the insurance business. Serving with 
him on the new committees are Kenneth 
H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association, and C. T. Monk, a well- 
known local agent of Philadelphia. 
Follett L. Greeno, Rochester, N. Y., 
president of the New York State Associ- 
ation, is now chairman of the member- 
ship committee. He succeeds Harvey B. 
Nelson of Jersey City. The latter did 
a splendid job as head of the committee 
last year and through his constant and 
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painstaking efforts the membership of 
the National Association was increased 
materially. Mr. Nelson is an excellent 
leader who delights in tackling hard 
tasks. Mr. Greeno also is a man of per- 
severance and a worthy successor to Mr. 
Nelson. 
Committee Chairmen 
C. C. Mitchener, Marianna, Ark., is the 
new chairman of the fire and accident 
prevention committee. G. Mabry Seay, 
well-known producer of Dallas, Tex., 
succeeds the late James L. Case as head 
of the committee on automatic cancela- 
tion. O. M. Stallings, Tampa, Fla., is 
now chairman of the local board com- 
mittee. The holdover chairmen include 
the following: W. Eugene Harrington, 
Atlanta, workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee; Mr. Dodge, publicity and educa- 
tion committee; H. E. McKelvey, Pitts- 
burgh, branch office committee; Frank T. 
Priest, Wichita, Kan., finance committee, 
and William A. Reisert, Louisville, Ky., 
legislative committee. 
The complete membership of the Na- 
tional Association committee follows: 
Finance 
Frank T. Priest, chairman, Wichita, 
Kan.; Fred B. Ayer, Cleveland; E. E. 
Goodwyn, Emporia, Va. 
Membership 
Follett L. Greeno, chairman, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; John K. Boyce, Amarillo, 
Texas; C. T. Buckman, Visalia, Cal.; 
Arthur B. Dunbar, Omaha; Harry L. 
Godshall, Atlantic City; James M. Green, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Paul O. Landry, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Francis P. O’Connor, 
Lima, Ohio; F. Albert Roloson, Balti- 
more; Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester, 
Mass. 
Legislative 
William A. Reisert, chairman, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Thomas C. Cheney, Morris- 
ville, Vt.; Eugene S. Davis, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. V. Davis, Sheridan, Wyo.; John 
D. Henderson, Herkimer, N. Y.; R. C. 
Meares, Wilmington, N. C.; William H. 
Menn, Los Angeles; G. Mabry Seay, Dal- 
las; Archibald J. Smith, New York City; 
Pinchback Taylor, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Har- 
vey T. Wells, Portland, Ore. 
Fire & Accident Prevention 
C. C. Mitchener, chairman, Marianna, 
Ark.; Jay B. Allen, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
M. B. Breeding, Oklahoma City; Owen 
X. Easley, Martinsville, Va.; Carlyle C. 
Eubank, Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah; Ju- 
lian B. Hopkins, Columbus, Miss.; Ar- 
nold Huppert, Livingston, Mont.; Homer 
Lipps, Lewiston, Ida.; David A. North, 
New Haven, Conn.; Glenn B. Wood- 
ward, Bloomington, Ind. 
Automatic Cancellation 
G. Mabry Seay, chairman, Dallas; Mc- 
Alister Carson, Charlotte, N. C.; R. W. 
Forshay, Anita, lowa; A. L. McCormack, 
St. Louis; Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, 
Mich. 
Local Board 


O. M. Stallings, chairman, Tampa, Fla. ; 
H. H. Corson, Nashville, Tenn.; James 
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M. Crosby, Jr., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
James E. Hassinger, New Orleans; Wil- 
liam G. Hurtzig, Morristown, N. J.; R. J. 
Martin, Spokane, Wash. 
Branch Office 

H. E. McKelvey, chairman, Pittsburgh ; 
George F. Kern, New York City; Harvey 
B. Nelson, Jersey City. 

Publicity and Education 

Albert Dodge, chairman, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Paul A. Colwell, Providence, R. L; 
Fred J. Lewis, Milwaukee; Charles Bb. 
H. Loventhal, Nashville; Scott Nixon, 
Augusta, Ga.; P. S. W. Ramsden, Oak- 
land, Cal.; J. Alden Tifft, Philadelphia ; 
Harold W. Usher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

W. Eugene Harrington, chairman, At- 
lanta; Charles Bellinger, New York City; 
C. F. Liscomb, Duluth; Cruger T. Smith, 
Dallas; W. Herbert Stewart, Chicago. 


E. R. COTTER DIES SUDDENLY 


E. R. Cotter, manager of the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., office of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, died sudden- 
ly Sunday in Birmingham, Ala., at the 
home of W. G. Overton, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Johnson & Overton & Co., gen- 
eral agents, where he and his family were 
week-end guests. Mr. Cotter, who was 
42 years ot age, suffered a heart attack 
presumably due to excitement caused by 
watching the Tennessee-Alabama foot- 
ball game in Birmingham on Saturday. 
Surviving the deceased are his widow, 
one son and a daughter. Funeral ser- 
vices were held ‘Tuesday in Appalachi- 
cola, Fla., former home of Mr. Cotter. 








TUCKER GOES TO MIAMI 
Harry Tucker, commander of the 
Boonton, N. J., Post of the American 
Legion, and a local agent, was a passen- 
ger on the S.S. Iroquois to attend the 
legion convention at Miami, Fla., this 
week. 
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THE HANOVER gives to its Agents: Nearly a Century of Insurance Ex- 


perience 
in agency development 


Excellent Financial Stability 


Personal Assistance 


Loyal and Cordial Association and— 


‘Sound Protection for all Clients” 





MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
CASUALTY MARINE 


164 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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GENERAL AGENCY’S CONTEST 





Gordon, Brown & Carter, Richmond, Va, 
Stage Drive For New Business 
Among Local Agents 


For several years the Gordon, Brown 
& Carter general agency, Richmond, Va. 
has been staging a contest for new busi- 
ness in October, its anniversary month. 
The contest is known as the “October 
3anner Month” campaign. Each year 
during the campaign it is customary to 
send a number of stickers to agents 
asking them to attach them to the daily 
reports. During each October since the 
campaign was inaugurated reports have 
exceeded any other month during the 
year by approximately 35%, according to 
Bernard P. Carter, president of the firm. 
The Consolidated Insurance Agency of 
Norfolk was winner in 1931. Childrey & 
Metts of Norfolk carried off first hon- 
ors in 1932. Last year the winner was 
Howard W. Phillips & Co. of Washing- 
ton. 

This year the general agency is cele- 
brating its sixtieth anniversary. Mr. Car- 
ter says that indications are that the cur- 
rent month will be the largest yet had 
both in volume and number of new risks. 





N. E. POND TO HEAR DANA 

The New England Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold a meeting, have dinner 
and listen to a travelogue by Gorham 
Dana on the evening of October 29 at 
the Boston City Club. The business 
meeting will be held at 6 o’clock at which 
time H. V. Thayer, wielder of the goose 
quill, will report on the recent meeting 
of the Grand Nest at Omaha. Mr. Dana, 
well known through his many years’ as- 
sociation with the Eastern Underwriters 
Inspection Bureau, will describe his re- 
cent trip around the world and_ show 
glimpses of native life as caught by his 
camera in Java and China. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN, 1, 1934 


$7,652,071 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$14,638,375 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $79,225,529 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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THIS MAN IS NOT SECURE 


unless you have provided 
him with complete insurance 
protection. 

Check the insurance of your 
clients — perhaps they need 
PYeleltstolit-l Meron (-1i-\¢[ =n Soma OL 
adequately insured. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP BS} of Jnsurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY pe 2 
FiDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = : THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY AVAY\ i BERNARD M. CULVER. President 


Eighty Maiden Lane, ame) New York, N.Y. 
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Van Schaick Upholds 
Qualifications Laws 


HAVE DONE MUCH GOOD HERE 





Speaks at Convention of Ontario Local 
Agents; Canadians Also Favor 
Tests For Agents 





Standards of qualifications for insur- 
ance salesmen, enacted by legislature 
and administered by a special depart- 
ment, have resulted in tremendous bene- 
fit to the insurance business and ad- 
vancement of the “standards of morals” 
of men in the business, George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance for 
New York, told delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Ontario Fire & Casualty In- 
surance Agents at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto last week. 

Speaking as the association’s chief 
guést, Mr. Van Shaick recalled the “de- 
plorable” conditions which had existed 





Clendinnen President 

T. E. Clendinnen of Ottawa was 
elected president of the Ontario Fire 
& Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at the concluding session of 
the convention last week. He suc- 
ceeds Col. J. Innes Carling of London. 
The vice-presidents elected were R. 
Patterson of Owen Sound, R. H. Beal 
of Hamilton and Stanley O. Mason 
| of Welland. | 


Se 








when he was requested by former New 
York Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
assume office in 1931. Today, as a re- 
sult, he stated, of the legislation passed 
by the New York legislature and vigor- 
ously enforced “without political inter- 
ference” the business was placed on a 
new plane. 
Attorney General’s Proposal 

Regulations which would establish 
standards of qualification for insurance 
salesmen in Ontario and which would 
limit and even reduce the number of 
such salesmen, with wider powers of 
“discrimination” granted the Insurance 
Advisory Board, were suggested for con- 
sideration by the Ontario Fire & Cas- 
vualty Insurance Agents’ Association by 
Arthur W. Roebuck, attorney general for 
the province. 

Hailed by Col. J. Innes Carling of Lon- 
don, Ontario, president of the associa- 
tion, as the first time in years that the 
association’s desires had been placed in 
such a vivid and forcefully lucid man- 
ner, Mr. Roebuck’s proposals were made 
at the association’s luncheon, attended 
by upwards of 1,000 agents and company 
representatives. The suggestions, Mr. 
Roebuck stressed, were not expressed 
with any idea of laying down laws but 
merely as proposals which might lead to 
a general improvement of the insurance 
business and, during a period when it 
was realized that “competition was no 
longer fair to workers,” might lead to a 
better understanding between employes, 
employers of labor and the public. 

President's Report 

Elimination of unqualified insurance 
salesmen and agents, setting of a mini- 
mum insurance rate on automobile poli- 
cies, an endeavor to have company bonds 
accepted as security on Dominion con- 
struction contracts, were urged at the 
convention. J. Innes Carling, president, 
in his annual report dealt with the asso- 
ciation’s endeavor to widen the scope of 
securities’ for Dominion contracts. 

“In view of the building program pro- 
posed by the Federal Government,” he 
said, “numerous agents have asked if 
this association could take any action to 
provide that contractors could submit in- 
surance bid bonds and contract bonds in 
place of the personal sureties required 
under the public works regulations. As 
this matter has only recently been 
brought to attention it has been impos- 
sible to obtain any definite results, but 
the matter has been referred to a com- 
mittee. The matter will be brought up 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Institute Meeting 
(Continued from Page 21) 


extraordinarily great development of the 
work in San Francisco, and the forma- 
tion of the very active study group in 
Freeport, Ill. The conditions in Hartford 
may be briefly stated. The Institute 
there is one of the early local societies 
to be organized and was very active for 
some years. For the past few years, 
while the organization has been main- 
tained, there have not been any active 
study courses given. During this time, 
however, there has been individual stu- 
dents—quite a body of them, in fact— 
who have taken the Institute courses by 
themselves. 

“In San Francisco there have been 
classes in the fire branch for many yeers, 
probably averaging about thirty students; 
in other words, the work has never ac- 
tually stopped. During the past summer 
a program of development was adopted 
and has been so successful that approx- 
imately 250 students are enrolled in the 


three fire courses. In addition, although 
no casualty courses are formally given, 
some twenty students are reading those 
courses by themselves. 

“A year ago there was no study group 
in Freeport, Ill. Now there is an active 
group of over one hundred students. This 


illustrates the possibilities 
of groups being formed in western de- 
partments of many companies and it is 
to be hoped that some will follow the 
lead of the Crum & Forster group and 
the previously organized ‘America Fore’ 
Study Club in Chicago. 
The Societies 

“The Institute works almost entirely 
through the societies and study groups, 
both in this country and in Canada. The 
correspondence courses, while increasing- 
ly important, have not been in practice 
long enough yet to be considered of 
great moment. At the formation of the 
Institute it was recognized that we must 
have the support of the various societies 
then organized and to be organized, and 
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while not anticipated at that time, the 
study groups seem to have followed as a 
natural development in offices in cities 
where there was no large society. 

“I should be remiss indeed—and that I 
do not wish to be—if I did not thank all 
the societies for the steadfastness with 
which they have pursued the educational 
work, followed the Institute courses and 
prepared students for the examinations. 
It is often said that we ought to have 
many more such societies. That is true, 
but unless the organization thus formed 
has a good deal of support back of it 
and an intent to see it through for some 
time, it is not wise to assist in starting 
such a body. All connected with this 
work realize now that it means for some- 
one a lot of work to run a local society 
and volunteer work at that, as we all 


know. Our appreciation of the work 
done by our organization members, the 
societies, is hereby recorded. 


The Canadian Institutes 
“Our relations with the movement in 





CONFIDENCE FOR SALE 
An agent, supported by a finan- 


cially sound company, sells CON- 
FIDENCE. For soundness is the 


prime quality most insurarice buyers 


look for in the company back of the 


policy. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 





Canada have been extremely cordial and 
co-operative. This applies to the Winni- 
peg and Vancouver Institutes and to the 
Canadian Institute of Insurance which 
has charge of the correspondence 
courses. There have been intimations 
from time to time that Canada might 
establish its own central institute, to 
which we have said ‘God speed!’, but 
they recognize, as recent correspondence 
shows, that to establish a central body 
means something more than the will to 
organize it; it means sufficient funds 
pledged for some years to carry on the 
work of the central office. Apparently 
the time has not yet been reached. It 
has been suggested that our Canadian 
friends might be asked to appoint a defi- 
nite committee to represent Canada in 
connection with the affairs of the Insti- 
tute. That matter is under considera- 
tion by the board of governors. 
Examination Standards 

“The results of the examinations may 
be considered quite satisfactory. It 
should be recognized that a body such 
as this will naturally tend to lift its stand- 
ards as the years go by almost uncon- 
sciously, and consciously too, of course 
There is no advantage to the students in 
permitting them to ‘get by’ with a mini- 
mum effort. They should be required to 
show at least a reasonable grasp of the 
subject matter. An advance step has 
been made by making certain readings 
required of all students. From an ex- 
perience of many hundreds of papers ! 
have no hesitancy in saying that those 
who obtain a low mark or who fall by the 
wayside have not embraced the oppor- 
tunity for study as they should have 
done. 

Fellows by Thesis 

“The number of fellows by thesis is ir 
a way a measure of the number of asso- 
ciates whose interest in the Institute 
work continues. Three fellows by thesis 
have this,day been elected and there are 
a large number of associates who are at 
work upon a thesis for the express pur- 
pose of becoming a fellow. The accom- 
plishment of this is not an easy task, 
taking usually two years to Prin if 
the candidate is regularly employed. Like 
the examinations, the thesis standards 
have been gradually lifted, and that will 
continue to be so in the future. There 
ought to be an increasing number of 
associates interested in undertaking this 
work. For instance, out of the 261 ¢ rad- 
uates this year it seems to'me that at 
least one in five should be starting work 
on a thesis.” 


FOSTER SUCCEEDS PETRIK 


James H. Foster has been appointed 
special agent of the Liverpool groups in 
Allegheny County, Pa., to succeed G. S. 
Petrik. Mr. Foster secured his earl 
training in the office of the Association 
of the Middle Department in Philadcl- 
phia as an inspector and rater. He cn- 
tered the employ of the Royal in Apvl, 
1926, being attached to the Philadelphia 
branch office in the capacity of special 
agent. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE. COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,380,826.52 


Securities al Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities al Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE. INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities al Market Value 
68 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amorltized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 














FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


MERIT CONFIDENCE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


OVER 


$413,592,692.72 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 
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SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 














Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
6S YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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old timers has passed 
vice-president of the 
He came into the New 


the 


of 
Jack Cosmus, 
Connecticut Fire. 
York field about 1901 as special agent 


Another 
on: 


for the Continental, then changed to the 
Connecticut about 1904, and a few years 
later went to the home office, where his 


promotion was rapid. He was popular 
in the field and an able special agent 
and adjuster. 

* * 


Some Thoughts on Comparisons 

Viewing the “Union” and “non-Union” 
situation from a detached point of view 
and not as it affects my personal and 
business interests, I am often amused at 
agents who ask me whether or not this 
or the other “non-Union” company or 
“Union” company may may not be- 
come “Union” or “non-Union,” as the 
case may be. I tell agents that I see 
no reason why they should consider 
“Union” as a “standard” for measure- 
ment, like a town’s base rate in a sched- 
ule. We do not say “non-brick” when 
we mean “frame,” or, conversely, “non- 
frame” when we mean brick. 

Nor do Catholics think of themselves 
as “non-Protestants,” nor Protestants as 
“non-Catholics.” Each “credo” or “clas- 
sification” should stand on its own bot- 
tom. It is always better to state a case, 
not in comparison with other cases, but 
on its own merits. Only few can do it 
successfully, and it requires a judicial and 
detached mind to do this; viz: to argue 


or 


the case or cause or belief or anything 
on its own merits omitting altogether 
comparisons (that is knocking competi- 
tors). There are usually two sides to 
every case, but with most people this 
means “my” side and the wrong side. 

Each case, subject, cause, object, pol- 
icy, belief, credo, and what not, can and 


should stand on its own merits without 
bringing in irrelevant comparisons to bol- 
ster it up. Therefore why create a philos- 
ophy or belief that such and such is the 
“best and only” and that this and that 
is “standard” and everything else “non- 
standard.” 
x * * 
A Clever Life Insurance Sale 

Years ago I heard a life insurance sell- 
ing stunt which was rather unusual but 
very clever from a selling point of view. 


\ life agent desired to get a policy on 
the life of a friend of his who would 
not yield to any argument. Finally at 
a social gathering at a club, said life 
insurance agent sat at a table with the 
unwilling “prospect” and some friends. 
The prospect boasted of his health and 
probable long life and no necessity for 
life insurance (being a bachelor also and 
stating that he had none dependent on 
him and could start a life insurance fund 
f his own on his earnings, etc., etc.) 
Acting on an inspiration, the agent bet 
the unwilling prospect $10 that he wasn’t 





CHICAGO 


as healthy as he thought he was and that 
perhaps he couldn’t pass a doctor’s exam- 
ination as easily as he thought. 

The life insurance man, moreover, had 
a friend at the table, who confirmed the 
latter’s opinion, being in on the “stunt” 
by previous arrangement. The prospect 
was very proud of his health and prompt- 
ly agreed to go to a physician that day 
to win the bet. He won it (the doctor 
pronounced him a good risk) and upon 
further urging on the part of the agent 
that, as he had passed the examination 
and won $10 he might as well get a pol- 
icy. Furthermore, having a sense of 
humor and appreciating a joke, he did 
take out a good-sized policy. 

S © & 

A New Idea in Construction Work 

Recently in riding from Albany to Co- 
hoes in a bus, I observed a motor truck 
with a revolving tank (revolved by a 
chain from the axle) proceeding to a 
section where the state road was being 
concreted, and speculating on the mat- 
ter, I learned that this contraption had 
been recently introduced into road build- 


ing to save time. It is a very clever 
idea. Formerly cement and other ingre- 
dients were transported to the place 


where needed, then mixed on the ground 
and spread. Now, these tank-trucks are 
filled with the concrete-making ingredi- 
ents at the warehouses or stone yards, 
mixed while in transit on the truck and 
then the mixture is all ready to be poured 
immediately onto the road bed where 
needed; an immense saving in time and 
expense. 
* * * 
A Hazard of the Road 
Here is a conversation which I “suf- 
fered” while waiting for a bus at Can- 
ton, N. Y., to take me to Malone one 
very hot day last August. An elderly 
native walked up to me and after giving 
me the “once over’ as only children, 
dogs and yokels give you, said: 


Q. “Does the bus stop here ?” 

A. "Tes." 

Q. “When does it go?” 

A. “At 2:10 p. m., standard, not day- 


light saving time.” 
“Does it go every day?” 
“Yes. Here it comes, if you want 


Conclusion and statement by the na- 
tive in fault-finding manner: “Well, I 
can’t go today.” And he toddled off. 

I presume he was just trying to make 
conversation with me to hear a stranger, 
a “rara avis” to him, talk to see if I 
talked like his kin. I hope he was satis- 
fied that I could talk English. 

* * 
Cold Weather in Northern New York 


_ Whenever cold weather is mentioned 
in the metropolitan dailies, you will in- 
variably note that it was so and so below 
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zero at “Owl’s Head,” in northern New 
York. So much so that Manhattanites 
think that the cold weather originates 
there. Owl’s Head is an elevation, part 
of the northern Adirondack plateau, and 
slopes towards the St. Lawrence Valley 
about fifteen miles or so from Malone, 
N. Y. The hill has a rocky bare side 
which looks distinctly like an owl’s head. 
It is a fact that it does get colder there 
than most anywhere else, due to the 
plateau, slope, the St. Lawrence Valley 
and the cold air “funnel” from the Great 
Lakes. 

I know it well, believe me, for in for- 
mer days before the automobile and good 
roads we special agents and adjusters 
had to drive over rotten roads in open 
vehicles or sleighs to settle losses in mid- 


winter, and almost froze to death. I have 
known times in this cold climate when 
seated in a sleigh that nothing at all 


seemed to matter to me except to reach 
a warm room soon to escape the awful 
cold, especially if the wind were blowing. 
* * * 
Ancient Claims of Glory 
Mussolini in his tirade against the Ger- 
man people about two months ago said: 
“We had Caesar, Virgil, Horace and oth- 


ers, when the ancestors of the present 
Germans could not write.” True, but the 
Germans might retort that about that 


time the Romans also had circuses where 
human beings were fed to wild animals 
(whether Christians or not), gladiators 
killed each other to satisfy the blood lust 
of the Roman people and vices, natural 
and very unnatural, were rampant. Also 
that about that time the German barbari- 
ans wiped out a whole Roman army at 
the Teutoburger Forests under the lead- 
er Aminius (Herman), sent against them 
by the nephew of the great Caesar— 
Octavianus Augustus. The Romans never 
could conquer the German tribes and 
later on were overrun by them. 


TEN PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
Nineteen candidates for insurance 
agents’ certificates of authority were ex- 
amined recently in New York City by 
the New York Insurance Department. 
Ten passed the test and nine failed. 
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Official Report Issued 


On Canadian Fire Losses 
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Of greater significance is the statement 
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H.C. LARRABEE DEAD 


Harrison Clay Larrabee, for the last 
twenty-seven years cashier for an insur- 
ance firm with offices in Washington, 
Richmond and Baltimore, died last. Fri- 
day night at his home in Baltimore. He 


is survived 
brother. 






by 


his widow, a son and a 
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Early Days In Insurance Field 


Managing Director of Eagle, Star & British Dominions Tells 
of Writing Burglary, Automobile and Riot Risks 
30 to 40 Years Ago 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman and 


managing director of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, who has lately had 
the limelight concentrated upon him as a 





SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN 

result of his great “Monster Hunt” at 
Loch Ness, gave an extraordinarily in- 
teresting survey of insurance during the 


past forty-five years at a recent meeting 
of the Insurance Institute of London. 

“Forty-five years seems a long time 
back,” said Sir Edward, “and when I 
began my business career there was 
nothing like this building in existence, 
and to gain knowledge it was necessarv 
to travel along the rough road of experi- 
ence. Today, with this wonderful insti- 
tute, it is possible for every young mem- 
ber to gain knowledge not only by ex- 
pericnce, but also by precept. Many 
forms of insurance common today were 
not known when I started my career, 
but insurance enters into every form of 
commercial life, and the best way of 
becoming a master of insurance is by 
taking advantage of the facilities offered 
by the institute in every direction of the 
business. 

Beginning of Burglary Insurance 

“My firm was one of the first to take 
up burglary insurance, and I recollect 
the Ocean Accident, which had a small 
upstairs office in Queen Victoria Street, 
starting this class of business. I drew up 
all the original rates for every section 
of this business for them and reinsured 
the whole of their risks for the first two 
years when, having proved that the busi- 
ness was profitable, they quite wisely 
ran it for their own account. 

“T remember that the first automobile 
insurance I was offered I declined with 
the remark that I did not write automo- 
biles and that neither did I write bathing 
machines nor rowing boats! 

“One of the earliest risks of an extra- 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 
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ordinary nature that I placed myself was 
just before the Jameson Raid in South 
Africa. My firm received a very large 
order to insure buildings in Johannesburg 
against riots and civil commotions. I 
placed an insurance of several hundreds 
of thousands, and made it a condition 
that the premium was to be paid into 
the Standard Bank of South Africa be- 
fore the risk was confirmed. I was par- 
ticularly anxious about that, because it 
was just before my marriage, and my 
half commission amounted to about £1,- 
000, which I thought would be very use- 
ful, helping me to furnish. 

“The raid started and was of very 
short duration, and I received no tele- 
gram, but the next day I received one 
saying that the premiums had been paid 
into the Standard Bank of South Africa. 
The cables had been cut by Jameson just 
before he started his raid. I immediately 
cabled back to know if they still wished 
the insurance confirmed, but as the raid 
was over and no damage done, of cours« 
the reply was ‘No.’ 

“During my forty-five years in busi- 
ness I have found an extraordinarily high 
moral standing in the insurance world in 
the United Kingdom. It is astonishing 
that huge transactions are carried 
through practically on a nod of the head, 
involving large sums of money, but such 
is the standard which people in our busi- 
ness have always lived up to that I do 
not remember any single case of import- 
ance where a verbal undertaking has 


been broken. I hope that those who 
have their business careers in front of 
them may work among such a charm- 
ing set of men and meet as many good 
friends as I have had the pleasure of 
meeting during my career.” 





C. E. CORBOLD RETIRES 


C. E. Corbold, fire superintendent of 
the London & Scottish and the Scottish 
Metropolitan Assurance of Montreal, has 
announced his retirement. Practically the 
whole of Mr. Corbold’s commercial ca- 
reer has been in the insurance business. 
When the Northern took over the Scot- 
tish Metropolitan and the London & 
Scottish he was manager of the latter 
companies. After the change he became 
fire superintendent, which position he has 
just relinquished because of the age limit. 





HORNELL, N. Y., AGENT DIES 

Ephriam B. Kreason, 69, head of a large 
general insurance office in Hornell, N. Y., 
for the past thirty-five years, was found 
dead in bed in his home in that up-state 
city recently. He had been ill with heart 
disease for two months prior to his pass- 
ing. Funeral services were under Ma- 
sonic auspices. 


DURFEE HOAG DEAD 
Durfee Hoag, 59, member of the gen- 
eral insurance firm of Hoag & Stalker, 
died last week in his home in Macedon, 
N. Y., following a stroke of apoplexy. 
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Rawlings Encouraged 
By Gains Made in Year 


BALANCE SITUATION’ BETTER 
Western Bureau Head Finds Many Unfit 
Agents Gone; Hopes Lessons of De- 


pression Will Be Used 


Most insurance men are now discuss- 
ing insurance problems and ways and 
means of increasing and improving the 
business instead of spreading rumors 
about the stability of this or that com- 
pany, Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire and also head of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, said when ad- 
dressing the semi-annual meeting of the 
Bureau at Rye, N. Y., on Tuesday. He 
believes that this changed attitude is a 
healthy sign and will mean an increase 
and betterment of the business for all 
companies. 

In the opinion of Mr. Rawlings the 
agency balance situation is not nearly as 
acute as it has been even though the 
improvement is gradual. However, the 
gain is readily apparent when conditions 
are compared from year to year rather 
than from month to month. On the 
question of separation the speaker had 
little to say. However, he did state that 
he sympathizes with the local agents who 
through no fault of their own have to 
“obey the dictates of an organization 
which depends mainly upon its power and 
strength for arriving at its course of pro- 
cedure. So many agents who can sec 
the unfairness of the situation, particu- 
larly in a city like Chicago, have their 
hands tied, so that they cannot consci- 
entiously call their business their own.” 

Mr. Rawlings also took up the subjects 
of the elimination of unfit agents and 
the need for an organization like the 
Bureau to represent minority interests. 
He likewise paid fine compliments to 
Neal Bassett, who recently retired as 
president of the Firemen’s of Newark 
and who was one of the founders and 
strongest figures in the Bureau. 


Agency System on Firmer Basis 


“There has always been a cry about 
the over-abundance of local agents in the 
business,” said Mr. Rawlings, “and nei:h- 
er the agents themselves nor the com- 
panies seemed to be able to correct this 
situation. However, the pressure of the 
past several years has automatically 
driven many of the unsound local agents 
from the field, and while some replace- 
ments have been made, a survey gener- 
ally will show a much smaller number 
of real producers. The remaining local 
agents benefit by the improved condi- 
tions as the country goes along, and the 
American Agency System will be on a 
firmer basis than ever. The part-time 
producers who were not real insurance 
men in any sense of the word have been 
more or less eliminated, due to closer 
scrutiny on the part of companies as to 
the qualifications and financial responsi- 
bility of their appointments. This change 
perhaps never would have come volun- 
tarily, but it took economic conditions to 
show us the fallacy of not depending 
upon the real agents who are vitally in- 
terested in keeping their insurance busi- 
ness alive and intact as the companies 
themselves. 

“It is to be hoped that as conditions 
improve, and improve rapidly, the experi- 
ence we have gained will not be forgotten 
and that the business will not again drop 
back into a mad scramble for premiums 
at any cost and appointments again made 
of men whose sole qualification is the 
control of some premiums but with no 
knowledge as to the proper coverage to 
extend. The policyholders generally in 
the United States will have a much high- 
er respect for our business as a whole 
when the service they reccive comes from 
agents competent to give them the prop- 
er protection. 

“Tt is my firm opinion as we have an- 
nounced from time to time that the in- 
surance business needs a strong minority 
group for the benefit of the industry as 
a whole. As a nucleus for a national 
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organization, it seems to me the Western 
Insurance Bureau, Inc., and its affiliate 
the Western Sprinkled Risk Association’ 
would be admirably fitted for the pur. 
pose, with the necessary changes in name 
and constitution and by-laws. In no other 
territory in the United States is there 
an organization to look to outside of the 
dominant controlling groups. Away from 
the Western Insurance Bureau territory 
a company belongs either to a rigid, yn. 
yielding majority where members of the 
smaller companies would be utterly Jos; 
or else a company is non-affiliated, and 
actually competing with their fellow non- 
affiliates. 

“T cannot help but look forward to a 
great and prosperous era for the fire in- 
surance business, and I only hope that 
we will not forget the lessons we have 
learned through the adversities of the 
past five years. 

Tribute to Neal Bassett 

“Tt is with a feeling of genuine regret 
that I note the retirement ‘from business 
of my personal friend, Neal Basset; 
whom I have known for more than 4 
quarter of a century. Mr. Bassett was 
one of the founders of the Bureau, and 
by resolution passed several years ago 
was elected to and continues as a life 
member of this organization. Mr. Bas- 
sett was a dominant figure in our busi- 
ness. He is a man of commanding per- 
sonality, a convincing speaker, has al- 
ways been a leader in the Bureau and 
is a man of straightforward business 
principles of whom it has been said many 
times that his word is as good as his 
bond. 

“For my part, I wish to record herein 
my deep sense of appreciation for his 
loyalty to the Bureau, for what he did 
to perpetuate its cause, and for what he 
has done for the business as a whole. 
It is my sincere hope that he will con- 
tinue his interest in the Bureau and that 
we may retain the benefit of his advice 
and counsel. I should like to have a reso- 
lution adopted at this meeting expressive 
of the high esteem in which Mr. Bassett 
is held by this organization, of our re- 
egret because of his retirement from busi- 
ness and in appreciation of what he has 
done for the Bureau, and also express- 
ing our further appreciation of the privi- 
lege of calling him our warm personal 
friend.” 


Ontario Meeting 


(Continued from Page 24) 
again since the Government has not giv- 
en it consideration.” 

Mr. Carling claimed that insurance 
bonding would climinate tenders from 
companies financially unable to carry on 
the contracts. 

In regard to the minimum rate for 
automobile insurance John G. Truman oi 
Hamilton, past president, urged that a 
minimum rate be set. “We have found,” 
he said, “that if our losses are more than 
524%4% of our premium receipts the busi- 
ness is unprofitable. I suggest that the 
records of loss ratio be studied and a 
minimum rate set to eliminate cut-throat 
competition.” 

Discussion of qualifications of insur- 
ance agents was led by H. E. Rose and 
a suggestion was made that a provincia! 
department be established to educate and 
investigate agencies in order to ensure 
their qualifications. It was suggested 
that the powers of R. L. Foster, Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Ontario, be 
expanded to allow him to refuse licenses 
to those not qualified and, if necessary, 
to examine the qualifications of those 
already holding licenses at any time. 





LAMM AT LEGION CONVENTION. 

Major G. H. Lamm, vice-president of 
the Schnebbe Fire Protection Engineer- 
ing Corporation of New York, is now in 
Miami, Fla., attending the annual con- 
vention of the American Legion and th: 
Fourth Regular Army Division. Major 
Lamm is president of the Fourth Division 
Association of New York and is also rep- 
resenting Insurance Post 1081 at the Le- 
gion meeting. 
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Multiple Line Co.’s 
Favored by H. H. Reed 


CITES NUMEROUS ADVANTAGES 





North America New York Manager Sees 
Far More Effective Service to 
Policyholders 





Another plea in support of the adop- 
tion of the multiple line principle by the 
states of this country was made by Henry 
H. Reed, general manager of the New 
York City department of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, in addressing the 
members of the inland marine course of 
the Insurance Society of New York at 
the opening lecture on Tuesday. While 
state authorities have generally discour- 
aged the multiple line principle, chiefly 
because they feel the division of under- 
writing powers makes for facility of 
supervision and greater stability, never- 
theless Mr. Reed believes that the re- 
moval of these restrictions would help 
the business and the insuring public tre- 
mendously. 

Multiple line companies, writing all 
classes of insurance in one company, 
would help te simplify the business and 
tend to give far more effective service to 
policyholders, Mr. Reed said. His only 
exception would be life insurance, which 
he considers totally apart and should be 
written by life insurance companies ex- 
clusively. 

In his address Mr. Reed likewise out- 
lined the development and application of 
the uniform definition of inland marine 
underwriting powers. Extracts from his 
remarks follow: 

New York Divisions 

“The law of the State of New York 
makes four major divisions, i. e., life, 
fire, casualty-bondiny and marine. With 
life insurance we need not concern our- 
selves. Generally speaking, fire and ma- 
rine powers are combined in one com- 
pany. The marine business was and is 
an important factor with but few com- 
panies, the companies relying on the fire 
for its volume of premium and _ profit 
The marine department in many _ in- 
stances was given over to management 
offices. 

“The fire business allied to itself cer- 
tain other forms of insurance associated 
with fixed property, such as sprinkler 
leakage, tornado and earthquake. Th: 
casualty and bonding companies, while 
writing principally liability, or third party 
risks, and fidelity and surety policies, 
were given by law the important burglary 
and surety business. 

“All of the above business, with the 
exception of the marine, is strictly con- 
trolled as to rate and form by the state, 
the companies being compelled by law to 
file policy forms and rates for state ap- 
proval. Deviation from these is a mis- 
demeanor. Fire and casualty companies 
have banded themselves into associations 
which govern their practices. These bod- 
les must agree on rates and forms on 
behalf of their members and then secure 
the approval of the state insurance de- 
partment governing the locality where 
the policy covers. : 

Stability But Lack of Flexibility 

“While this method of operation gives 
stability to the business, and curbs rate 
cutting and other unwise competition, yet 
it makes for rigidity and for lack of 
flexibility. 

“The marine companies have never 
been forced by law to file rates and 
forms for the very simple reason that 
such law would drive away or kill the 
business. Marine insurance covers prop- 
erty in transit. This, of course, is diffi- 
cult to define. It cannot mean that the 
goods must always be moving, or the 
Insurance would then cease if a freight 
train carrying them should stop for the 
engine to take on water. It cannot mean 
that property capable of being moved is 
the proper subject of marine insurance, 
for then even certain buildings on their 
foundations would be insurable. 

‘No difficulties arose during the com- 
paratively simple economic life of the 
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nineteenth century. You insured your 
house against fire and burglary. If you 
owned goods going abroad, you took out 
a marine poiicy. Commerce, however, 
would not stand still. Inventors kept 
making life more complicated. There is 
a certain school of thought who believe 
that the world would be better off if all 
these new inventions were never thought 
of. I believe that, too, but one must ad 
just oneself to the world one lives 
in. * 


* 


Uniform Definition 


“We had great difficulty in reaching an 
agrcement on the uniform marine defini- 
tion because the marine companies want- 
ed to write goods indefinitely in ware- 


houses. It was finally agreed that they 
would be able to write goods in ware- 
houses confined solely to foreign trade, 


ruling the warehouse business on domes- 
tic shipments to the fire companies. 
Great credit, I think, must be given to 
the fire and casualty interests that the 
realized the importance of international 


Contact / 


Profits result from contacting “going” concerns—not 
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company, continuity of premium income, safe- 
guarded against losses, and the ability to carry 
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competition and saw the subject in its 
broader aspect. 

“With a multiple line company no diffi- 
culties of this kind would be encountered. 
\ special form of policy to cover pur- 
chases would be developed without dis- 
agreement as to what sort of company 
could write it. * * 

Personal Property Floater 

“One of the largest subjects of inland 
marine insurance is the personal property 
floater. 

“In this country great wealth has been 
accumulated. People bought and owned 
things of great value which they prized 
and which they wanted to insure. The 
personal property floater originally start- 
ed here when the tourist found it nec- 
essary to have coverage on his property 
while he was on a trip. This rather sim- 
ple form of insurance was inclusive and 
attractive to the assured and a source 
of profit to the insurance companies. Its 
scope, however, was limited. A natural 
demand brought about its extension until 
marine companies were writing many va- 
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Page 29 
rieties of personal property floaters. 
Some of these were necessary and sat- 


isfactory ; some went beyond the require- 
ments of the assured and were merely a 
means of getting business. No small 
function of the definition has been the 
restriction of these personal property 
floaters to the proved interests of the 
insuring public. * * * 

“The dcfinition is now in force in about 
twenty-eight states and it is hoped will 
be in force throughout the states. The 
agreement has been signed by the vast 
majority of insurance companies doing 
business in the United States. The ma- 
chinery is beginning to function properly 
and the committee is now prepared to 
answer with reasonable promptness any 
inquiry where a member company is in 
doubt. The general good of the busi- 
ness is the governing principle of the 
committece’s operation. It acts dispas- 
sionately as between members and strives 
to be of service not only to the member 
companies but to insurance purchasers 
and the insuring public.” 
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Brokers’ Association Suggests 


Use of Replacement Form Here 


A demand has recently developed on 
the part of clients for the replacement 
form of settlement, according to some 
brokers, says the Broker-Age, official 
publication of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York. Expressing the 
belief that most customers carry insur- 
ance for replacement purposes, these 
brokers maintain that the replacement 
basis of settlement is extremely fair and 
should be available in the American mar- 
ket. 

The English market has_ recently 
adopted a replacement or reinstatement 
endorsement which is used by both tariff 
end non-tariff companies. This form fol- 
lows: 

“It is hereby declared and agreed that 
the basis of settlement in respect of any 
loss under of this pol- 
icy shal! be the cost of reinstatement or 
replacement (on the same or another 
site) of the insured property damaged or 
destroyed in a new condition, it being 
understood that such reinstatement or 
replacement may be carried out in any 
manner suitable to the requirements of 
the insured, provided that: 

“1. The liability of the company shall 
not exceed the cost of reinstatement or 
replacement of the insured property in 
a new condition or the actual expendi- 
ture incurred, whichever may be the less. 

“2. No payment beyond the actual 
value of the property at the time of its 
destruction or damage shall be made un- 
til the cost of reinstatement or replace- 
ment shall have been incurred. 

“3. Each item to which these provi- 
sions apply is declared to be separately 
subject to average and the valuation of 
the property insured for the purposes of 
the application of average shall be the 


cost of reinstating or replacing the prop- 
erty insured in a new condition. 

“4. All other fire insurance covering 
the property effected by or on behalf of 
the insured shall be on a similar rein- 
statement or replacement basis. 

“5. If the insured should be unable 
or unwilling to effect reinstatement or re- 
placement, this memorandum will not 
apply. 

Pro Rata of Average 

“Whenever a sum insured is declared 
to be subject to average, if the property 
covered thereby shall at the breaking out 
of any fire, or at the commencement of 
any destruction of or damage to such 
property by any other peril hereby in- 
sured against, be collectively of greater 
value than such sum insured, then the 
insured shall be considered as being their 
own insurers for the difference and shall 
bear a ratable share of the loss accord- 
ingly.” 

A somewhat similar form was discussed 
several years ago by some American un- 
derwriters, according to the brokers’ or- 
ganization, but the decision at that time 
seemed to be against its adoption on the 
grounds that it would not appeal to own- 
ers of superior fire-resistive buildings 
who were able to get a satisfactory loss 
adjustment. Brokers report that there 
is no difficulty in arriving at a satisfac- 
tory basis of depreciation in this class. 
It was acknowledged that the form would 
be an important step in granting to 
dwelling-house owners a much more at- 
tractive insurance contract for which 
they would undoubtedly be willing to pay 
an added premium. 

A study of this subject will be made 
by the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc. 





MASSACHUSETTS BROKERS 





Annual Meeting Is Held in Boston; 
Membership Increases Sharply; 
Litchfield Again President 
An increase in membership of more 
than 100% during the last year was re- 
ported to the members of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts 
at the annual meeting in Boston last 
week. The membership now stands at 
272. Everett S. Litchfield of Boston was 
re-elected president. Other officers are 
vice-presidents, Collins Graham, Harvey 
E. Frost, T. Robert Sullivan, Louis H. 
Hoffman and Hubert D.. Broderic; sec- 

retarv-treasurer, George M. Neily. 

Commenting on the meeting held in 
Boston by the committee of the Confer- 
ence on Acquisition Costs for Casualty 
Insurance for the purpose of making rec- 
ommendation on the acquisition cost of 
automobile insurance under the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory liability act, Presi- 
dent Litchfield expressed satisfaction 
with the fair attitude of the companies 
towards the plea of local brokers for 
commission rates more in keeping with 
those paid in other parts of the country. 

“That such rates should be established 
was the sentiment of the meeting. While 
there may have been a feeling in the 
past that the companies have not been 
willing to co-operate with us, I am glad 
to go on record as saying that when this 
committee submitted the recommenda- 
tions of the meeting to the Massachu- 
setts insurance commissioner, where the 
companies, agents and brokers were all 
heard, the attitude of the companies as 
then expressed was sincerely and for- 
cibly for rates which would allow us a 
fairer compensation.” 


N. B. & M. HEADS COMING 

Sir Arthur Worley, Bart., C.B.E., man- 
aging director, and H. S. Milligan, home 
office manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, have been in Canada for 
some days and are expected in New York 
next week. They will sail for London 
on November 2. 





ARSON FIGURES MEET IN JAIL 


Captain Eric Miles, Ex-Chief of London 
Salvage Corps, and Harris, Firebug 
and Accuser, Pass in Jail Yard 


Captain Eric Miles, ex-chief of the 
London Salvage Corps, who was sen- 
tenced to four years’ penal servitude on 
being found guilty of aiding Leopold 
Harris, chief of the notorious Harris 
gang of firebugs, recently came face to 
face with his accuser, Leopold Harris. 
Since his conviction eight months ago 
Miles has been at Wormwood Scrubs. In 
October, however, in the normal course 
of routine as a “star” prisoner (first of- 
fender) he was transferred to Maidstone 
Gaol. His arrival was dramatic. 

In company with other prisoners he 
was being led across the yard to the 
governor's office. As they crossed the 
yard Miles was seen to stiffen suddenly. 
His eyes were fixed on a gray-clad fig- 
ure bending over a flower bed with a 
spade in his hands. The man with the 
spade straightened up and turned around. 
He was Leopold Harris. Not a word was 
spoken by the men as they faced each 
other. Harris’ lips framed a greeting, 
but it was never uttered. A warden 
tapped Captain Miles on the arm and 
he continued to walk across the yard. 








H. S. COMSTOCK ANNIVERSARY 

Howard S. Comstock of the National 
Fire of Hartford celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company last 
Friday. His office associates presented 
him with a gift to mark the occasion. 
Mr. Comstock is in charge of fire under- 
writing of New York and New Jersey at 
the home office. 


HAZARDS OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Viachos & Co. of New York, fire in- 
surance inspectors, have published in 
printed form an address entitled “Chem- 
ical Hazards of the Textile Industry,” 
which was delivered recently by C. A. 
Vlachos before the Fire Insurance Exam- 
iners’ Association of New York. 
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Forest Insurance 
Is Written Abroad 


LARGE VOLUME IN SWEDEN 





Finland and Norway Other Countrie; 
Where This Coverage Is Obtainable; 
Rate Trend Downward 





The Swedish insurance weeklies Gjal- 
larhornet and Assurans give at the 
occasion of the third Nordic Congress 
for forest fire insurance some data of 
interest for all northern countries, jn- 
cluding the United States. 

The idea of founding a special branch 
of insurance against loss by forest fires 
dates back to 1870, but not until 1912 did 
this idea take shape and the first com. 
pany to write insurance as a specialty 
was founded in Norway in 1912. Finland 
followed in 1914. Sweden tried for some 
years to create an insurance company to 
insure loss by fire on a mutual basis 
which did not fill the need. In 1919 this 
branch of insurance was taken up by 
the Svenska Veritas, and in 1923 the 
Skogs Forsakrings A. B. followed, in 
1924 the Skandia and in 1933 the Fylgia, 
Other Swedish companies insure _ this 
risk but have no special departments 
for it. 

The amount of insurance in force grew 
rapidly. It ran in Sweden in 1919 to 30- 
000,000 crowns; in 1929 it amounted to 
650,000,000, and in the current year will 
exceed one billion crowns (U. S. $0.256). 
In 1918 only fully grown trees ready to 
be cut were insured and the premiums 
amounted to five per 1,000 crowns. The 
risk was treated somewhat like a lumber 
yard and the premium fixed accordingly. 
The first Swedish fire tariff union re- 
duced the premium greatly, namely, to 
0.5 per 1,000 crowns for grown up timber 
ready for cutting and for half-grown 
trees to two to three per 1,000 crowns. 
Considering the rebate provisions the 
average premium amounted to 1.5 per 
1,000 crowns. The idea of forest fire in- 
surance grew rapidly and with the ex- 
tension of the number of insured the 
rates were lowered further. At present 
the average rate for all forest insurance 
runs around 0.69 per 1,000 crowns. 





HEADS LONDON SALVAGE CORPS 


The committee of the London Salvage 
Board has appointed G. H. Whiteman to 
be chief officer, in succession to Captain 
Miles, who was convicted for acting as 
accomplice to Leopold Louis Harris, the 
notorious firebug now under sentence of 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. Mr. 
Whiteman has been secretary of the Lon- 
don Salvage Corps for twenty-two years 
and he has been acting chief officer since 
November 20 last. The Salvage Corps is 
maintained by the tariff fire offices, which 
are represented on the committee. The 
present chairman is Herbert Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the Commercial Union. 





LEAVES ESTATE OF $685,110 

The will of James Woodrow Matthews, 
an underwriting member of Lloyd’s and 
formerly chairman of Matthews, Wright- 
son & Co., insurance brokers, London, 
has been sworn at $685,110, with net per- 
sonalty $662,325 and estate duty amount- 
ing to $155,835 has been paid. Bequests 
include £500 to the Worn Out Wesleyan 
Methodist Ministers and Ministers’ Wid- 
ows Fund. 


CLARK RECOVERING NICELY 


Rollin M. Clark, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the New York De- 
partment, is recovering rapidly from his 
recent operation for removal of his ap- 
pendix and is expected back at the de- 
partment offices about November 1. He 
was operated upon at the National Stom- 
ach Hospital at Philadelphia about three 
weeks ago. 


ALLIANZ BUSINESS UP 
The new business of the Allianz of 
Berlin amounts for the first seven months 
of 1934 to RM 221,000,000 against RM 
171,000,000 in 1933, a gain of over 29%. 
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Centering on 


An interesting question of liability re- 
lating to both fire and inland marine pol- 
‘cies has just been decided by William 
F. Barton, general adjuster for the North 
sritish & Mercantile, as arbitrator in a 
dispute between the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice, the Lincoln Fire and the Insurance 
Co. of the State of Pennsylvania. In 
this dispute Mr. Barton had to pass upon 
the specific coverages of fire policies and 
the more specific form of inland marine 
cover. The trust and commission clause 
in the fire policies came in conflict with 
an open transit inland marine cover and 
Mr. Barton decided that as the marine 
policy of the State of Pennsylvania was 
more specific as to the coverage on the 
insured’s interest in and legal liability for 
such property held in trust or on com- 
mission or on assignment for others. 
therefore the marine policy was liable 
for the entire loss. 

The Sun was represented by Maxwell 
P. Liebler as adjuster, the Lincoln Fire 
by Frank V. Cooper as adjuster and the 
State of Pennsylvania by Robert F. Tier- 
ney as adjuster. Part of Mr. Liebler’s 
argument was based on a legal opinion 
rendered by Joseph Greenhill, a New 
York lawyer handling many insurance 
cases. 

The policies of the Sun and the Lin- 
coln were both fire policies with clauses 
covering also the property of others held 
in trust or on commission. The State of 
Pennsylvania policy was a transit policy 
with both printed and typewritten clauses 
and the question was whether all three 
companies should pay for damage to cus- 
tomers’ property and if not, which com- 
pany or companies were liable for the 
damage. In his opinion Mr. Barton, who 
is recognized as one of the leading minds 
in fire insurance adjusting, said in part. 


Arguments of Both Sides 


“In behalf of the 
that the only liability 
to property of 


fire is argued 
of the 


others was his 


companies, it 
insured for damage 


liability as a 


bailee for hire; that no such liability has been 
shown, and that therefore the insured has no 
legal liability for loss to property of other 

The forms on the fire policies do not show 
any agreement that the insured has assumed or 
may assume liability for damage to property 
of others and it is stated in one of the argu 
ments ‘that an insured may not make such an 
agreement to bind the company without the 


} 


consent of the company to such an agreement.’ 
It is further argued in behalf of the fire com 
panies that the policy of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania was expressly written for the purpose 
of covering merchandise of others held by the 


insured and that the policy should not therefore 


be held to be an excess policy. 


“The argument in behalf of the State of Penn 
sylvania is to the effect that the insured could 
assume liability for damage to property of 


others and it presents evidence that the insured 


did assume such liability, and therefore the 
Property in dispute is covered by the fire poli- 
cies. It further argues that its policy is  pri- 
marily a transit policy and notwithstanding the 


fact that it was extended to cover at 
107 /113 
City, it is not 


a specific 
New York 


‘more specific’ insur 


location, Franklin Street, 


‘specific’ of 


ance and therefore does not come within that 
language in the exclusion clause of the fire 
policies. Also that the clause quoted from the 


Printed conditions of its policy applies and that 


the fire insurance is such other insurance as 


excuses it from paying any loss in the cit 


cumstances of this case. 


Effect of Clauses 


“The difficult question in this arbitra- 
tion is one that has been encountered 
many times before, not always exactly in 
this form, but in one form or another 
companies have had to consider the ef- 
lect of clauses in policies, inserted for 
the purpose of eliminating from the cov- 
er of the policies property specifically in- 
sured, or for the purpose of making the 
Policy an excess policy as to such prop- 
erty. 

“While there are several points raised 
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W. F. Barton Arbitrates Dispute 


“Specific” Coverage 


in the arguments, probably the most im- 


portant question is, has the excess clause 


in the printed conditions of the State of 


Pennsylvania policy application t 


this loss? 


any 


An insurance policy is the 


written evidence of a contract or agree- 
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ment between the parties tothe contract. 
The State of Pennsylvania contract is 
in part a printed policy described on the 
filing back as transit policy. Most tran- 
sit policies contain some form of excess 
clause and the excess clause in that pol- 
icy would be applicable to a transit loss 
unless made ineffective by the typewrit- 
ten form attached to the policy. Is the 
clause in the light of the item of insur- 
ance on fixed property applicable to the 
policy as a whole, particularly when the 
item on fixed property is separated from 
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the transit cover as it is separated by the 
form attached to the policy? This line 
of inquiry leads us to a detailed review 
of the State policy. 

“At the outset it should be noted that 
the written form attached to the State 
policy is prepared with special reference 
to this risk. In this respect it differ 
from the forms on the fire policies, which 
forms are printed forms not desiened for 
this particular risk but designed for gen- 
eral use in certain general types of risks. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 





UMMED up briefly, real insurance 
consists of sound protection and 
prompt claim service at a fair price. 
Great American Companies furnish 





such insurance. . 3 
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Fur Floater Insurance May Now 
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Be Stressed By Local Agents 


Excellent Opportunity to Approach Women Members of 
Households and Open Up New Avenues for Sales, Say 
Boston and Old Colony Companies 


October and November are excellent 
months for local agents to feature fur 
floater insurance and the Boston and Old 
Colony companies of Boston give some 
good sales tips in the current issue of 
their house organ, the Accelerator. Ex- 
tracts from this sales advice follow: 

In October, fur coats begin to come 
out again. Many of them are new. Many 
of them are just out of the safety of 
storage. They'll be football 
games, on the street, in hotels, restau- 
Hazards are 
Yet very 
that fur 


worn at 


rants, in trains, on boats. 
lurking for them everywhere. 
few of your prospects know 
coats can be protected with insurance 
against loss or damage. 

For several reasons, the campaign this 
month is mainly directed to women. 
Frederick J. Haskins of the Information 
Bureau, Washington, has just reiterated 
the fact that women are the purchasing 
agents of the home. “Seventy-five to 
00% of all retail buying in the United 
States,” he “is done by women.” 
Certainly women 
great extent how the family money shall 


says, 


influence to a very 


be spent. Yet women, as a rule, do not 
have a clear idea of the provisions of in- 
surance, and of why it should be carried. 
They too often vote “No” in family con- 
ferences when insurance is up for dis- 
cussion. 

Why Women Are Fine Prospects 


Fur floater insurance is an object les- 
son for them. Fur coats are their prized 
possessions. Fur coats have taken a good 
slice out of the family budget. They 
represent an investment for several years 
to come. If they should be lost, or if 
anything serious should happen to them, 
the emotional and financial upset would 
be very real. Yet one after another. 
women will say, “I didn’t know you could 
insure a fur coat.” Here is the needed 
background for creative selling. And 
your chance to make the women of your 
community more “insurance-minded” in 
general. 

Many women, of course, are prospec‘s 
for insurance in their own right. Mr. 
Haskins points out that: 

Eighty out of 100 insurance policies 
are paid to women, fifty out of seventy 
estates are left to women by men, forty- 
four out of sixty-nine estates are left to 
women by women, and 45% of all individ- 
ual incomes in 1929 were incomes paid to 
women. 

Fur floater insurance gives an entering 
wedge with these important prospects. 
It shows them in concrete terms how in- 
surance meets a need. It makes you 
known for thoughtful service. Future 
sales of other insurance will be easier. 

3ut fur floater insurance is an impor- 
tant tool to use this month in another 
way, too. Bring it to the attention of 
your old customers, both men and their 
wives. It will give you renewed contacts 
that may lead to the placing of other 
coverages. Most important of all, it will 
prevent John Jones or somebody else 
from selling them such a policy and 
themselves gaining an entering wedge 
with your customer. 


Can Be Used as New Approach 


Fur floater insurance is also important 
as a key unit in developing the hard-to- 
sell but comfortably-fixed prospect. You 
won't get far with fire insurance. It’s 


an old story to him and you haven't his 
confidence. But you can talk fur cov- 
erage. You don’t have to know about 
his business to bring family fur protec- 
tion to his attention. If he hasn’t the 
coverage, you sell him and your entering 
wedge is provided. If he turns you down, 
you still have made an impression on 
him. He now knows you. The way may 
be opened up to you to do real business 
with him. 

Before going after fur floater insur- 

ance review the policy features. Have 
them clearly in mind. Note that the pol- 
icy covers specifically described personal 
turs wherever they may be against all 
risk of loss or damage, except only loss 
by gradual deterioration, moth, vermin, 
inherent vice, or damage sustained due to 
any process or while being actually 
worked upon and resulting therefrom; 
war, invasion, hostilities, rebellion, insur- 
rection, confiscation by order of any gov- 
ernment, public authority, or risks of 
contraband or illegal transportation 
and/or trade. This policy, unlike the per- 
sonal effects floater, covers in the as- 
sured’s own home. 
_ The policy covers furs owned by the 
insured and by members of his family 
in the same home. It is not permissible 
to include in the same policy furs be- 
longing to persons not related, even 
though they may live under the same 
roof. All articles to be insured must be 
separately itemized with a_ specific 
amount of insurance on each. 

Because of the “all risks” coverage, 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 


Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums........ 
Reserve for Losses. . 
Reserve for Dividends .. 


Reserve for Contingencies (General) . 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 
i sPaCecas tala’ he te. a8 jock Séte ee eae $39,924,452.58 


Cagheal Seach . 20.000 e cence eer cccceces 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses...... 


Reserve for Contingencies (Special) 1 ee 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, ‘1933, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders. . 


—, 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


i ccahade acorn are 1,700,000.00 
ARE Kara onys af 11,867,764.77 


$39,924,452.58 
eee eT ee eye $16,867,764.77 











the prospect’s moral responsibility is the 
main hazard. 
Rates and Conditions 


The rate is 1%—minimum premium $5. 
If the policy is endorsed warranting that 
the insured garment or garments will be 
stored between June 1 and August 31, 
the rate is three-quarters of 1% (a re- 
duction of 25%). This reduction applies 
only to the rate and not to the minimum 
premium. 

For all new risks, it is necessary that 
the company know when and where the 
insured furs were purchased and_ the 
price paid for them. Under no conditions 
may furs be covered for more than the 
original purchase price, regardless of a 
garment’s present appraisal value or the 
fact that it might have been purchased 
at some special discount sale or through 
some wholesale connection. 

Two things will help you increase the 
effectiveness of your personal work—di- 
rect-by-mail letters and an attention-get- 
ting window display. 

The first step in your direct-by-mail 
campaign to women is the preparation 
of a mailing list. Begin with a list of 
your customers, including the wives of 
your policyholders. Add a liberal list of 
prospects, wives of men you would like 
to sell, and women who have their own 
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adequate fire insurance. 











The same caution that prompts Fire Prevention urges the wisdom of 


This truth is emphasized in this month’s 


North America national advertising. 


See the North America full page advertisement in The Literary 
Digest, issue of October 6, and Time, issue of October 8. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


us. 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 
Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to Policyholders, over $51,000,000 





money to spend, independently. Choose 
your prospects from the sections of your 
town where people live who are most apt 
to own fur coats and who will be the 
most dependable prospects. Fur coats 
are owned by 90% of the wives of men 
who own homes in the better residential 
sections of your town and who own auto- 
mobiles. 





Court Decision On 
Chattel Mortgage Clause 


The Federal Ninth Circuit Court, in an 
action by W. C. Scudder against the Na- 
tional Reserve of Illinois, holds that un- 
der a fire policy providing that the com- 
pany “shall not be liable for loss or 
damage to any property while encum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage,” the word 
“while” means that the policy is ineffect- 
ive only during the existence of the 
mortgage. Where, therefore, as in this 
case, a chattel mortgage on the property 
had been paid before the fire loss, the 
property was held replaced under the 
protection of the policy, although the 
mortgage remained of record at the time 
of the loss. 

The court adopted the finding of the 
lower court, the Federal District Court 
for Northern California, which said that 
there are cases which appear to hold to 
the contrary but they are based on the 
language of the policies, and the court 
thought that no case can be found so 
holding under the particular provision 
quoted. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS LICENSED 
_Agents and solicitors licensed by the 
Virginia Department between June 15, 
1934, and September 1 totaled 19,102, 
compared with 24,202 licensed last year, 
according to a report submitted by Com- 
missioner Bowles to the State Corpora- 
tion Commission. There are now 500 
companies doing business in Virginia. At 
the end of 1933 the number totaled 492. 
At the end of the previous year there 
were 485 companies operating in the 
state. At the end of 1931 the number 
totaled 517. 





BERLIN OFFICES BURNED 

A severe and stubborn fire destroyed 
on September 15 the roof of the large 
head office building of the Victoria 
Group in Berlin, housing the Victoria 
Konzern ; that is, the Victoria General, 
Victoria Fire and Victoria Reinsurance 
companies. It took several hours before 
the fire was under control. Files and 
records of the named companies, which 
were stored under the roof, suffered 
great loss. 





NEW SPRINKLER CONCERN 


For the purpose of manufacturing 
sprinklers and fire alarm systems a new 
firm has been formed in Jersey City to 
be known as the Aqua Sprinkler & Fire 
Alarm Corp. The capital of the new firm 
is 1,000 shares and the incorporators in- 
clude Henry A. Schroll, C. Schroll and 
John F. Jule. 





CANADIAN INSPECTOR 
The appointment of Charles H. God- 
mer as inspector of the province of 
Quebec department of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, Providence Washington and 
the Westchester has been announced. 
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Hannah Discusses Elements That 


Enter Into Task of Rate- Making 


Fireman’s Fund Eastern Manager Reviews Briefly Parts Played 
by Assured, Local Agent and Insurance Com- 
panies in Rating of Risks 


Fire insurance rate-making is the most 
complex and important element of a bus- 
iness which by its very nature is inter- 
woven with every phase of life and ac- 
tivity. Charles C. Hannah, manager of 
the Eastern department of the Fireman’s 
Fund at Boston, writes in an article on 
rate-making in the current issue of the 
Fireman’s Fund Record: 

Its complexity, savs Mr. Hannah, arises 
out of the necessity for evolving sched- 
ules that best fit the various classes of 
risk, reflect the effect of construction, 
hazards and protection and, as nearly as 
possible, fit the final rate to the demon- 
strated as well as the expected cost, at 
the same time carrying the rate level 
steadily downward. Continuing, Mr. 
Hannah writes: 

Its importance is apparent when it is 
realized that price competition from non- 
co-operating insurers must be met, and 
at the same time the security of the car- 
riers must be preserved. 

Because of the many ramifications of 
the subject it is obviously impossible for 
those who are not rate specialists to be 
closely familiar with all of the details of 
rate making. Nevertheless, certain fun- 
damentals should be understood by all 
who are engaged in the business, and in 
turn passed on to the insuring public. 


What to Tell Policyholders 


It is particularly desirable that the pol- 
icyholder be informed as to controllable 
factors which tend to increase or lower 
the cost of insurance. He should be ad- 
vised not merely of the base rate and 
specific charges used in computing the 
cost of his insurance, but, more impor- 
tant, the underlying reasons for the 
charges and the considerations which en- 
ter into their determination. 

It might well be stressed that the fire 
insurance business by its own efforts in 
the direction of improved construction, 
better fire protection and the safeguard- 
ing of hazards, has reduced the average 
rate per one hundred dollars of insur- 
ance in the United States from $1.10 
prior to 1914 to approximately 70 cents 
in 1933. 

Probably more individual policyholders 
are affected by minimum or class rates, 
so called, than by specific or schedule 
rates, inasmuch as the first class takes 
in the vast majority of dwellings. 

Minimums can be simply explained as 
average rates based on sectional loss 
records and protection, designed for cer- 
tain classes such as dwellings having 
characteristics in common such as use 
and equipment and varying in accord- 
ance with the degree of public protection 
and construction. 


Downward Trend in Class Rates 


As the result of the efforts of stock 
fire insurance, as carried on through that 
great welfare organization, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, enormous 
improvements have been brought about 
in fire department equipment and opera- 
tion, fire-fighting devices, electrical haz- 
ards, housekeeping and construction; this 
i turn resulting in a lower burning ratio 
which has been reflected by a steady 
downward tendency in minimums or class 
rates. 

Specific rate schedules applicable to 
manufacturing and mercantile classes 


have been devised to measure with rea- 
sonable accuracy the various hazards and 
defects and, by means of the charges 

made for each, to provide an inducement 

to eliminate the possibility of destructive 
res, 


These schedules, in their very effort to 





Blank & Stoller 
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scale rates and charges in accordance 
with a descending loss cost and to reduce 
the premiums on safer risks, have neces- 
sarily become more involved in the 
process. The result, however, has been 
a steady improvement and a lower total 
rate and cost of insurance. 

Obviously, fire prevention activities re- 
sulting in a lowered total cost of insur- 
ance have involved a large and continu- 
ing expense which naturally must be and 
is reflected in rates. 

These activities will undoubtedly result 
in further reductions in the loss cost and 
this means that an increasing percentage 
of the final rate must represent the cost 
of these public welfare activities and yet 
with steady reduction in the total aver- 
age rate. 


Items Comprising the Rate 


Fire insurance rates must be sufficient 
not only to pay the loss cost, but the 
cost of all operations which enter into 
the providing of sound indemnity. The 
various items included in their make-up 
may be roughly listed as follows: 

Losses and loss adjustments expense: 

Taxes—an item which is steadily in- 
creasing but is subject to the control of 
policyholders by whom they must be 
paid; 

Loss prevention—including the cost of 
maintaining such organizations as_ the 
National Board, the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories and the rating and inspection 
bureaus; 

Operating costs—comprising the small- 
est percentage of the rate and covering 
the operation of company offices; 

Agents’ commissions—a natural and 
proper charge intended to compensate 
not merely for solicitation but also for a 
larger service capably rendered to policy- 
holders, designed to bring down the total 
cost of insurance and, in a measure, par- 
alleling the delivery and servicing of 
goods in commerce. 





Co-operation Essential 


Unlike most other lines of business, 
fire insurance has no fixed cost which 
can be determined exactly in advance. A 
certain degree of co-operation in collat- 
ing the experience of a large number of 
companies is essential to. the stability of 
rates and the security of carriers. 

On those who co-operate in the main- 


tenance of organizations for the develop- 
ment of fire-fighting devices, public pro- 
tection, inspections and the proper rat- 
ing of risks falls a heavy cost. 

This cost is not borne by so-called cut- 
rate companies and those mutuals which 
rely on rates thereby computed as a basis 
for their lesser charges. Yet without 
the enormous expenditure for loss reduc- 
tion they would have no measure of cost 
and would not be able to continue even 
their present precarious existence. 

Stock companies participating in these 
public welfare efforts are the sound bul- 
wark of insurance; their contribution 
should be appreciated and their work 
supported. 





Mortgagee Not Protected 
By Loss Payable Clause 


Where the loss payable clause at- 
tached to a fire policy provided that loss 
or damage to the insured buildings should 
be payable to the named mortgagees, 
subject to all the conditions of the pol- 
icy, which provided that no recovery 
should be had thereunder for loss “caused 
by the design of the insured,” the Iowa 
Supreme Court, in an action by Carlile 
and others, the mortgagees, against the 
Home Mutual of Carroll County, Iowa, 
held that by the terms of the policy, 
specifically made applicable to plaintiffs 
by the loss payable clause, recovery could 
not be had by them for damage caused 
by design of the insured, who designedly 
set fire to the buildings. Judgment for 
defendant was affirmed. 

This decision follows rulings of New 
York courts that the provisions of the 
standard mortgagee clause, protecting a 
mortgagee against acts of the assured, 
cannot be read into a loss payable clause. 





Court Refuses to Set 
Aside Fire Loss Award 


An award determining the loss under 
a fire policy will not be set aside on 
the ground that the agreement for ap- 
praisal was obtained by fraud in that 
the company’s adjuster told the insured 
that signing the agreement for submis- 
sion was a mere matter of form and that 
neither party would be bound, where it 
did not appear that the insured could not 
read or was prevented by any artifice 
amounting to fraud from reading the 
agreement. The Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals so held in an action by J. D. Johns 
against the Security Ins. Co., affirming 
a judgment for the company. 





ST. LOUIS MERGER 


The well known insurance law firm 
of Jones, Hocker, Sullivan, Gladney & 
Reeder with offices in the Central Na- 
tional Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo., is 
to be dissolved, effective on October 15, 
under an agreement whereby the mem- 
bers of the firm will form two separate 
firms. The new partnerships will share 
the present large suite of offices on the 
eighth floor of the Central National Bank 
Building. The firm is an outgrowth of 
a partnership formed in 1902 by James 
C. Jones and Lon O. Hocker, under the 
firm name of Jones & Hocker. 





HOWARD M. CANOUNE DIES 

Howard M. Canoune, 61 years of age, 
of Plainfield, N. J., a lawyer who spe- 
cialized in insurance and real estate 
cases, died recently at his home. He 
was graduated from Columbia University 
in 1898 and attended New York Law 
School. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and a daughter. 


PA. FIELD CLUB MEETS 

The Anthracite Field Club of Pennsyl- 
vania held a meeting at the Mallow- 
Sterling Hotel in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
Tuesday. Charles M. Bowman of that 
city, in charge of operations there of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, spoke 
on ways in which representatives of fire 
insurance companies can co-operate with 
the corporation. 
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LONDON FIRE LOSSES 





Serious Fires Have Declined Over Period 
of Years; Fire Department Rated 
Highly Efficient 

The protection of London from fire is 
entrusted to a brigade of only 1,949 offi- 
cers and men, operating from sixty-five 
stations. It is because of changes in the 
mode of attacking outbreaks that the 
staff has remained at practically the same 
figure for some years, and that the num- 
ber of stations shows no increase at all 
proportionate to the exceptional amount 
of rebuilding and new building in Lon- 
don and the vast suburban areas. 

The work of the brigade covers the 
County of London, and its efficient per- 
formance depends on an elaborate organ- 
ization and the possession of perfect ap- 
pliances. Some years ago an ingenious 
principle of concentration was introduced 
whereby a large force of men, and en- 
gines and escapes, can be concentrated 
at any point in a few minutes without 
depriving any other district of due pro- 
tection. 

The number of fires in the metropolis 
remains fairly constant. In 1889 2,185 
fires, of which 153 were classed as seri- 
ous, were reported. In 1933 there were 
8,742 calls and 5,038 fires, thirty-three of 
them serious. The value of the property 
in London destroyed by fire has ranged 
from nearly $3,485,000 in 1930 to $3,777,- 
055 in 1933. 





Boston Library Ass’n 
Announces 1934 Courses 


The Insurance Library Association of 
3oston has issued its pamphlet describ- 
ing the lectures on insurance to be given 
during the 1934-35 season. Courses will 
be given in fire, inland marine, automo- 
bile, casualty and surety lines, with class- 
es beginning the end of this month. They 
will be held in the lecture hail of the 
library association at 40 Broad Street, 
Boston. These courses prepare for the 
examinations of the Insurance Institute 
to be held in April. 

The lecturers will include Clyde J. Cro- 
baugh, director of the department of sta- 
tistics and insurance at Babson Institute ; 
George L. Richards, manager of the 
ocean and inland marine department of 
the Boston branch office of the Aetna 
Life companies; Gorham Dana, formerly 
manager of the Underwriters’ Bureau of 
New England; Clinton B. Elwell, branch 
manager of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau; C. C. Hewitt of the Boston 
firm of Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamil- 
ton; Ralph Sweetland, secretary-treasur- 
er of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change; Gay Gleason, attorney of Bos- 
ton; Scott Harris, vice-president of Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co. at Boston, and R. G 
Hinkley, general agent of the American 
of Newark. 





BUFFALO AGENTS’ PLAN 

The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters has submitted an offer to that 
city for a blanket policy covering more 
than $42,000,000 worth of municipal prop- 
erty. This proposal has been made re- 
peatedly without approving action having 
been taken by the city. Awards would 
be made to agencies throughout the city 
in proportion to their annual business. 





GLENS FALLS AGENT 50 YEARS 

The agency of William J. Yetman at 
Tottenville, Staten IJsland,. N. Y., cele- 
brated last month the completion ol 
fifty years of representation of the Glens 
Falls. Until 1924 the agency was con- 
ducted by H. R. Yetman. Since then 
his son has been in charge. 





BAYONNE AGCY. INCORPORATES 

The insurance agency of Charles B. 
Inzirilli has been incorporated with a 
capital of 100 shares at Bayonne, N. J., 
by Marietta Squeo, Charles B. Inzirilli 
and Marie Inzirilli. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Test Fire Resisting 
Paint for Vessels 


DEMONSTRATION IS SUCCESSFUL 





British Underwriters and Shipping Men 
Watch Wooden Cases Covered With 
New Paint Resist Flames 

Representatives of many shipping com- 
panies and marine underwriters recently 
visited the shipyard of R. & H. Green & 
Silley Weir, Ltd., London, to witness a 
demonstration of the qualities of a new 
fire-resisting paint. 

The visitors saw inflammable material 
in two large wooden cases set afire. One 
of the cases which had not been treated 
soon blazed into flames; the other, which 
had been treated with the material, 
emerged from the fiery ordeal apparently 
little the worse for it. Then fires were 
started in two similar cases which were 
enamelled with the white glaze so fa- 
miliar in the passenger accommodation 
of ships, but one of them had an under- 
coating of the resisting compound and 
the other had not. Temperatures were 
taken and showed a great variation be- 
tween the two. In a few minutes the 
untreated case had become a mass 0% 
cinders and the protected one was still 
intact. 

Other Tests Made 

Another test was to light fires inside 
boxes, halves of which had been specially 
treated. The untreated portions crum- 
pled away in black pieces, while the treat- 
ed portions really resisted the fire. Fi- 
nally a strip of celluloid film was ignited 
at an untreated end, and when the flame 
reached a protected portion the fire was 
extinguished. 

It is significant of the trend of thought 
and the seriousness with which the prob- 
lem of fire at sea is regarded that many 
busy shipping men held it worth while 
to attend the demonstration of destruc- 
tion and resistance, and it was clear from 
expressions of opinion that many ship- 
owners will consider carefully in the fu- 
ture the special treatment of wood in 
their vessels by fire-resisting compounds, 
of which there is now more than one 
type on the market. Time counts for 
much in an emergency at sea and a sub- 
stance which had the effect of retarding 
the spreading of a fire for even a few 
minutes while fire-fighting forces were 
being organized would have its important 
part in saving life and property. 

One of the claims for this new “Fir- 
esta” paint is that materials treated with 
it emit little smoke when set alight. 





Government May Act 
To Reduce Ship Fires 


Federal officials at Washington are 
prepared to utilize the Morro Castle dis- 
aster to make the sea safer for passen- 
vers. The liability of ship owners for 
their passengers’ security may be in- 
creased and safety statutes strengthened. 
A report that is being prepared for pre- 
sentation to Secretary of Commerce Dan- 
iel C. Roper is expected to recommend 
the following: greater liability for steam- 
ship owners; more rigid requirements for 
fire-resisting materials in ship construc- 
tion and changes in ship designs to pre- 
vent spread of fire. 





JOHN OSTERBYE IN CHICAGO 

John Osterbye of William H. McGee 
& Co., Inc., has gone to Chicago to be- 
come manager of the branch office there. 
For several years he managed the New 
York metropolitan office of this well- 
known marine underwriting organization 
and he has been associated with Mr. 
McGee for eighteen years. A dinner in 
his honor was given last Friday night at 
Block Hall and Mr. Osterbye left for 
Chicago immediately afterward. 


Transit Risks 


(Continued from Page 31) 

The State form having been prepared 
for this particular risk and_ evidently 
having been very carefully prepared, may, 
I think, be analyzed with a reasonable 
hope of learning what was in the minds 
of the parties to the State’s contract. * * * 

“As has been noted the printed form 
is identified as a transit policy. Its con- 
ditions apply to transit risks, its cover 
clause relates to transit risks and it is 
not going outside the bounds of reason- 
able interpretation to say that the excess 
clause being in the printed conditions is 
applicable to the kind of insurance re- 
ferred to in the printed conditions—that 
is, transit insurance—and that the ab- 
sence of any reference to the excess 
clause in the form, particularly with re- 
spect to the cover, under section 8 should 
result in confining the application of the 
excess clause to the transit cover. 


Considering Specific Insurance 


“Thus far I have been considering the 
State policy by itself and not in its re- 
lation to the other policies. 

“In determining what may be meant 
by ‘specific insurance’ or ‘more specific 
insurance’ we must consider whether 
some insurance is specific or more spe- 
cific because it covers fewer hazards, be- 
cause it covers in a more restricted loca- 
tion, because it covers only part of th> 
property or is in any other respect nar- 
rower in scope than the other policy or 
policies. What in this instance should 
determine which insurance is ‘specific’ 
or ‘more specific’? I incline toward the 
view that the insuranec that is more re- 
stricted as to property should be consid- 
ered the specific insurance and that 
therefore the $25,000 of insurance in the 
State policy which applies only to prop- 
erty of others for which the insured was 
liable is ‘specific’ insurance, and that such 
property is covered by the State policy 
only and not by the policies of the Sun 
and the Lincoln. 

It should also be noted that the prop- 
erty of others is included in the Sun and 
Lincoln policies incidentally, the princi- 
ple cover in those policies appearing to 
be the property owned by the insured, 
whereas in the State policy the $25,000 
item covers specifically and only prop- 
erty of others, etc. It might also be not- 
ed that in any application of the average 
clause attached to the Sun and Lincoln 
policies, those companies, by reason of 
the item in the State policy, would al- 
most certainly be obliged to omit from 
values the value of property of others 
for which the insured was legally liable.” 
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New Atlantique Evidence 
Sought by Underwriters 


An exciting race across Europe in 
search of important evidence has result- 
ed in a surprise turn being given to the 
inquiry into the fire which destroyed the 
French liner L’Atlantique. M. Uhalt, 
the magistrate dealing with the case at 
Bordeaux, has announced: “A new in- 
quiry has begun which is based on fresh 
facts, and it may result in new charges.” 

This statement follows the evidence 
submitted by two British and one French 
insurance company, according to which 
the electrical installation in the liner is 
alleged to have had hidden defects, and 
to have carried a load of current far 
heavier than that for which the wiring 
was intended. The magistrate now 
means to question all the hundred or so 
workmen who were engaged on the wir- 
ing installation. It is stated that to ob- 
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Branch Offices and General Agents: 


Detroit: First National Bank Bldg. 
George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


New Orleans: 


San Francisco: 


A NON-ASSESSABLE 
MUTUAL POLICY 


Atlantic Mutual policies are non- 
assessable, as provided by the 
Company's Charter. @ Profits 
are shared with policyholders in 
the form of dividends. @ These 
dividends are paid without re- 
gard to the loss experience on 
any individual policy, or any 
class of policies. 


| MARINE INSURANCE 
INLAND — OCEAN — YACHTS 


Brokers Receive Full Co-operation. 
Write for Particulars. 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





tain the new evidence the underwriters 
engaged in a battle of wits with the ship- 
owners, who were also anxious to secure 
it from a man living in a southern Euro- 
pean city. 





Asbestos Safety Curtains 
May Reduce Fire Risks 


Final tests are now under way in an 
asbestos laboratory at Slough, England, 
on a device which may revolutionize fire 
protection at sea. The invention is for 
surrounding the site of an outbreak with 
a ring of asbestos curtains and eliminat- 
ing any possibility of its spread. These 
curtains would be hung in_ fireproof 
boxes fixed to the roof of a ship’s pas- 
sages and stairways. On an alarm being 
given, the curtains in the affected area 
would be let down like window blinds, 
thus stopping the further progress of the 
fire. The idea is now being tried out at 
the Slough laboratory of Bell’s Asbestos 
& Engineering Supplies, Ltd. 





H. KNEBEL JOINS HOME 


Harold Knebel, marine underwriter for 
the Laclede Insurance Agency of St. 
Louis, has resigned from that organiza- 
tion to join the Home of New York as 
assistant to D. O. Layton, local manager 
of the marine department for the Home 
fleet. Anthony J. Kirst has been trans- 
ferred from the accounting department of 
the Laclede Agency to assume Knebel’s 
duties as marine underwriter. Kirst has 
been with the agency for four years as 
outside man and posting machine oper- 
ator and has gained a good general 
knowledge of the insurance business. 





WINNER AT FLOWER SHOW 

Mrs. C. W. Pierce, wife of Vice-Presi- 
dent Pierce of the America Fore Com- 
panies, was one of the prize winners at 
the annual flower show last week spon- 
sored by the Women’s Club of Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Fresh Impetus Given to Co-operative 


Drive to Popularize Casualty Line 


“Browbeaten” Stigma in Wm. Leslie’s Ad Conference Talk 
Sets Executives Thinking More Seriously of Need 
for Favorable Public Opinion 


The recent address by William Leslie, 
associate general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
before the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference on the need for a more favorable 
public opinion of the casualty and surety 
business has created more than passing 
interest, and it would not be surprising 
if the public relations program talked 
about in executive councils back in 1927 
but dormant during the depression were 
to be brought to the fore. Some leaders 
of the business have been frank in agree- 
ing with Mr. Leslie that casualty insur- 
ance is “one of the most misunderstood 
and most browbeaten” of any line writ- 
ten. It has been difficult, they say, to 
put across the real story of casualty in- 
surance in its most favorable light be- 
cause there has been no crystallization 
of action taken in a united effort to pop- 
ularize the business. Nor has there been 
a united effort towards telling the peo- 
ple something about the vital importance 
of casualty insurance in the economic 
and social life of the nation, towards 
capitalizing the good will assets which it 
already has, and towards developing this 
kind of assets wherever opportunity af- 
fords. 

Campaign Worth While Now 

That such a public relations campaign 
in which all casualty-surety companies 
would join on a co-operative basis would 
be very much worth while at this time 
is felt to be obvious by those in accord 
with Mr. Leslie’s straight from the shoul- 
der viewpoint. And even critics of his 
talk will agree that the casualty business 
has suffered greatly because of public 
ignorance of its key position in economic 
and social development, and how this ig- 
norance has been reflected in unjust po- 
litical attacks, oppressive regulation and 
even state operation. 

As to how best to launch a public re- 
lations program in casualty insurance the 
most frequently expressed opinion has 
been to put the agent in the key posi- 
tion, standing as he does closest to the 
insuring public. The agent has been held 
up time and again as a missionary in 
every hamlet, an emissary in every city 
and an ambassador in every state. Why 
not use him in connection with public 
relations work ? 

Advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines has also been mentioned promi- 
nently in such a program, and in fact it 
was Henry S. Ives, special counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
who back in 1927 in a speech before the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Hartford declared that a co-operative 
institutional advertising campaign ex- 
tending over a period of years would be 
profitable in every sense of the word. 
In addition to greater education of home 
office personnel and special agents to the 
Importance of public relations, Mr. Ives 
declared in the same speech that “per- 
haps the most profitable public relations 
activity outside our ranks consists in in- 
teresting other industries in our story 
and our problems. These can be reached 
through their organizations and their 
leaders. It is an almost unlimited and 
Scarcely touched field, one which has ap- 
parently been ignored by other business 
institutions.” 

Urged Build-Up of Science of Public 

Relations 

Attention has been called to Mr. Ives’ 

urther suggestion that there be built up 


within the casualty business a science of 
public relations, recognized and support- 
ed “because it is as essential to our prog- 
ress as are underwriting and finance.” 
On this point he said: “I would like to 
see every company have a department in 
charge of a major officer engaged in this 
branch of work exclusively—studying, 
experimenting and perfecting methods 
and their application. 

“T would like to see these officers and 
departments made directly responsible to 
the board of directors of each company, 
shaping and making the policies of the 
business with a view to their effect on 
the standing of the company in public 
good will, friendship and confidence, as 
well as their effect on the company’s 
financial standing. Public relations work, 
in the rare cases when companies under- 
take it, is generally relegated to a very 
minor position and its exponent is a sort 
of a back office outcast, unhonored and 
unheralded. 

“Such company departments, of course, 
should be tied up with a central bureau 
representing the business as a whole, and 
this bureau could determine the major 
policies of the institution of casualty in- 
surance, point the way to the objective 
sought and broadcast to the public inde- 
pendently or through its various com- 
pany hook-ups. Such a bureau, however, 
will be of little use unless the companies 
so recognize the value of public rela- 
tions work that they will attend to it 
themselves in some such manner as I 
have indicated. They cannot successfully 
‘pass the buck’ to some organization and 
then retire from the picture to conduct 
business as usual. There must be a uni- 
fied effort to win public good will.” 





MATT C. CLAY DEAD 
Matt C. Clay, former Kentucky Insur- 
ance Commissioner, died recently after 
a paralytic stroke. He was 71 years old 
and had been an important dealer in 
lumber and oil. 





Joseph Froggatt, president of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., nationwide insurance 
accountancy firm, and Mrs. Froggatt 
leave New York Nov. 6 for Hollywood, 
California, where they will spend several 
months. The Froggatts have purchased 
a winter home in Hollywood Hills. 
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J.J. HALL AT LEGION MEETING 





Bureau’s Highway Safety Expert Pre- 
sents Safety Program For 1935 Con- 
taining Several New Features 

A Legion safety program for 1935 was 
presented to the Americanism commis- 
sion of the American Legion at its an- 
nual meeting in Miami this week by John 
J. Hall, director of street and highway 
safety of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. Mr. Hall, 
as alternate delegate for the State of 
Iowa, offered the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Bureau in the Legion’s safety 
work. 

He pointed out that the Bureau had 
assisted the Legion two years ago in the 
widespread distribution of a pamphlet 
which suggested workable safety activi- 
ties for Legion posts. Since then the 
Legion has been engaged in promoting 
uniform traffic laws and high school mo- 
tor traffic clubs. The program for 1935 
includes several new features not yet an- 
nounced. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 








Casualty Actuarial Society To Have 
Two-Day Program, Nov. 22-23, at 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y.; Elec- 
tion of Officers 

Elaborate plans have been made for 
the twentieth anniversary celebration of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, Novem- 
ber 22-23 at the Hotel New Yorker, N. 
Y. The meeting will open at 10 A. M., 
November 22, with the election of officers 
and presentation of papers. The cele- 
bration will follow luncheon and _ will 
consist of appropriate addresses by mem- 
bers of the society and a guest speaker. 

The anniversary dinner will be held 
that evening and will be for members 
only. An entertainment: program is be- 
ing planned. The meeting will recon- 
vene the morning of November 23 at 10 
A. M. and prior to adjournment at 1 P. 
M. additional papers will be read and in- 
formal discussion held. 





Schackno Act’s Constitutionality to Come 
Before U. S. Supreme Court November 12 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week granted a motion to advance ar- 
guments regarding the constitutionality 
of the New York State emergency leg- 
islation (Schackno Act), which permitted 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance, to take over and rehabili- 
tate title and mortgage guaranty com- 


panies. Arguments were set for Mon- 
day, November 12. This is the case of 
Fannie Abrams vs. Van Schaick. 

Morris L. Ernst, special counsel for Mr. 
Van Schaick, submitted the motion last 
Monday. The motion gave four reasons 


why it should be advanced, and pointed 
out that the “problem is of great public 
significance, in that it intimately affects 


the stability of the realty market in the 
city and state of New York.” 

The Schackno law, the emergency leg- 
islation passed in 1933 and under which 
the Superintendent of Insurance has been 
been operating these companies, has been 
under fire from various sources, mostly 
political. It will be recalled that New 
York Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler held the Schackno Act 
unconstitutional, which opinion was re- 
versed by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals last March 28. 

In Mr. Van Schaick’s opinion the doubt 
which still exists as to the constitution- 
ality of the Schackno Act imposes a 
cloud on title and is accordingly a factor 
in making realty in the city and state 
less liquid than it would otherwise by. 





To Wage Fight On N. J. 
Physicians Lien Law 


CASUALTY ASS’N WANTS REPEAL 





Seek Support of C. & S. Executives As- 
sociation and Nat’! Bureau; Five 


New Members Admitted 





Plans were laid this week for a deter- 
mined fight by the Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Association of New Jersey against 
the state’s new physicians lien law. This 
fight will have as its objective repeal 
of the law during the coming legislative 
session. At the monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the association on Wednesday at 
the Downtown Club, Newark, the con- 
versation centered around the proposed 
schedule of medical fees under the physi- 
cians lien act which seem out of all pro- 
portion as compared with medical fees 
under the compensation act in New York. 

E. C. Graff, General Accident, who is 
the association’s vice-president and leg- 
islative chairman, and Ernest H. Bab- 
bage, Bankers Indemnity, association’s 
president, were named a committee of 
two to contact Major William Cava- 
naugh, claim department manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, and the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, and to 
seek the full co-operation of these groups 
in fighting for the law’s repeal. It was 
indicated by Mr. Graff that attorneys of 
the state, also opposed to the law, will 
attack it on the. grounds of its unconsti- 
tutionality. 


The underwriters were frankly con- 
cerned over the proposed out-of-line 
medical fees because the medical cost, 


as was pointed out, is one of the biggest 
factors in the annual workmen’s compen- 
sation loss. 

Five new companies have become 
members of the association: American 
Casualty of Reading, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, Norwich Union Indemnity, 
Standard Surety and Travelers. 





H. H. SHOMO’S BIRTHDAY 

H. H. Shomo, president, American Cas- 
ualty of Reading, Pa., who is a prominent 
figure in the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, observed his seven- 
ty-second birthday one day this week, 
the occasion being made a happy one by 
the many good wishes received from his 
associates and representatives of the 
company in the field. 





F.E.R.A. PLAN APPROVED 
The Wisconsin plan of workmen’s 
compensation insurance for the 60,000 
F.E.R.A. workers in the state has been 
approved by the Federal Government and 
the plan will become effective as soon as 
the state emergency board provides funds 

from which payments will be made. 





OPEN OFFICE IN KANSAS 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., have opened an 
office in Kansas City, Mo., with John D 
Lincoln, state agent for Missouri and 
Kansas, in charge. 
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“Peripatetic 





The 


An Appreciation by an 


The tables have been turned on _ the 
Peripatetic Vice-President, who for some 
months past has been writing for The 
Eastern Underwriter personal'ty sketches 
about prominent persons in agency ranks 
throughout the country. In the following 
sketch Mr. Welton ts the subject of an 
illuminating eulogy. The writer, who pre- 
fers to remain incognito, was recently the 
subject of one of Mr. Welton’s sketches — 
Editor's note. 

Underwriter 
been 


amused and perhaps instructed with the 


The Eastern 


time to 


Readers of 
have from time regalcd, 
life story of some man in the business 
somewhere in the country whose career 
to the writer seemed to be an outstand- 
ing one and, consequently, worthy of 
mention. It may not be known generally 
that the author of these friendly biog- 
raphies is Spencer Welton, vice-president 


of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 


ance Co., conventioneer de luxe, who 
signs himself “Peripatetic Vice-Presi- 
dent.” 


Spencer Welton is probably personally 


known to insurance agents 


throughout the land than any man con- 


more 


nected with the business of insurance 
and by the same token, the most wel- 
come in any insurance gathering. His 


kindly attitude toward life; his unfailing 
courtesy, his sartorial perfection, his 
knowledge of men and the business, his 
genius as an audience, his wholesome wit 
as a speaker, his ability to dine rather 
than just eat, his friendliness to those 
less fortunate, his ability to lose with a 
smile and win without noise, all commend 
him to the discriminate as a delightful 
companion in work or play. 


Once Taught School 


Spencer Welton was born at Wash- 
ington, Conn. He was educated at the 
Gunnery in his native town and was for 
a time engaged in newspaper work. He 
has told me that at one time he taught 
district school and at another was en- 
gaged in the automobile tire business. 
These incidents are unimportant in them- 
selves. An artist, to produce a master- 
piece, must carefully fill in his back- 
ground and prepare his canvas for the 
sure deft strokes which later defines his 
work. The builder must prepare his 
ground and make sure his foundation in 
order that the finished building mav 
evidence his craft. And so with each 
of us—before we find our place in life 
we must perform many commonplace 
tasks, unimportant in themselves—but all 
going into the background and founda- 
tion of our ultimate selves. 

It was not until Spencer Welton en- 
tered the business of surety bonds and 
insurance that he found his life’s work; 
the place that had been ordained for 
him by those celestial bodies ascendent 
at the hour of his birth. His signal suc- 
cess with the Fidelity & Deposit Co. in 
building up agency connections 
made him a national figure in his chosen 
profession. 

From his work with the F. & D. he 
was called to the presidency of the New 
York Indemnity, the running mate of the 
National Surety Co. When the New York 
Indemnity was sold by the National 
Surety to the Insurance Securities Corp 
(of sad memory) Spencer Welton re- 
signed its presidency and made his pres- 
ent connection with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of development with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


soon 


His Plan of Salesmanship 
Sack in his own peculiar field of work, 
he packed his grip and started on his 
50,000 mile a year jaunt about the 
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Vice-President” 


Admirer 


SPENCER WELTON 


country. Agents in far flung cities again 
look forward to his visit—certain of 
some benefit from the contact. Spencer’s 
plan of salesmanship includes a call on 
all real general agents in every city 
whether they represent his company or 
not. Not a word of solicitation but a 
good story, some kindly philosophy, a 
shrewd word of comment on the business 
or the trend of political events, a friend- 
ly enquiry about the wife and children; 
perhaps a luncheon or a _ left-handed 
game of golf and the solicitation has 
been unconsciously, as far as agent is 
concerned, made. Let something go hay- 
wire with the agent’s established con- 
nection and the chances are that the 
first thought in his mind will be Spencer 
Welton and the Massachusetts Bonding. 


The company gets a good agent, the 
agent gets a good company and another 
scalp dangles at Spencer’s belt. Crafty 


and fair hunting. 

The Concentrator, which is the house 
organ of the Massachusetts Bonding and 
is issued once a month, always contains 
some philosophical foreword from the 
president, T. J. Falvey, some word of 
advice, some philosophy of life, some in- 
stitutional inspiration, some observation 
on the business and its conduct, a prod 
to the intellect and endeavor of manager 
and agent. In the back pages each month 
will also be found some tales of the road 
by Spencer Welton—an incident of the 
underwriting of some interesting piece 
of business, a word on the importance 
of collection of premiums, a hint of 
avenues of income unexplored by the 
average agent—always interesting—al- 
ways helpful and always kindly. That’s 
Spencer Welton. 





Vincent Cullen, Jr., Making 
Football Name For Himself 


Last Saturday Vincent Cullen, presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corp., passed 
up the big college football games in Man- 
hattan in order to see his son, Vincent, 
Jr., twelve years old, play tackle on the 
junior team at Iona School, New Ro- 
chelle. Following in the footsteps of his 
father young Vincent played a good 
game, showing the proper appreciation 
of the value of teamwork and sports- 
manship. 

Joe Cahill is another surety man’s son 
at Iona School who plays football. His 
father, John E. Cahill, represents the Fi- 


delity & Deposit uptown New York. 
Young Cahill, a fullback on the first 
team, stands six feet one and weights 


174 pounds. 








Legislative Sessions in 1935 


The Jones report gave the follow- 
ing lineup of legislative activity for 


1935: “Next year (1935) forty-four 
legislatures (exclusive of Congress, 
| which reconvenes in January) will 


hold regular sessions, as follows: Ala- 
bama (January 8); Arizona (January 
14); Arkansas (January 14); Califor- 
nia (January 7); Colorado (January 
| 2); Connecticut (January 9); Dela- 
ware (January 1); Florida (April 2); 
Georgia (July 15); Idaho (January 
7); Illinois (January 9); Indiana (Jan- 
uary 10); lowa (January 14); Kansas 
(January 8); Maine (January 2); 
Maryland (January 2) ; Massachusetts 
(January 2); Michigan (January 2); 
Minnesota (January 8); Missouri 
(January 2); Montana (January 7); 
Nebraska (January 1); Nevada (Jan- 
uary 21); New Hampshire (Janu- 
ary 2). 

New Jersey (January 8); New Mex- 
ico (January 8); New York (January 
2); North Carolina (January 9); 
North Dakota (January 8); Ohio 
(January 7); Oklahoma (January 8); 
| Oregon (January 14); Pennsylvania 
| (January 1); Rhode Island (January 
| 1); South Carolina (January 8); 

South Dakota (January 8); Tennessee 
| (January 7); Texas (January 8); 

Utah (January 14); Vermont (Janu- 

ary 9); Washington (January 14); 

West Virginia (January 9); Wiscon- 

sin (January 9), and Wyoming (Jan- 
| uary 8).” 


_ - 


“Soup Kitchen” Employe Held 
Not Compensable Employe 


A “soup kitchen” employe taken from 
the ranks of the indigent being fed by 
the charitable enterprise and paid but 
50 cents a week plus an extra meal daily 
is not an employe within the meaning of 
the workmen’s compensation act, accord- 
ing to a current opinion of the Michigan 
Supreme Court. 

The court reverses an award of the 
compensation commission in the case of 
Earl Davenport vs. City of Detroit. 
Davenport was an inmate of Fisher 
Lodge, Detroit, an endowed charity op- 
erated by the city. Food was furnished 
by the Industrial Lunch company on a 
contract basis. Davenport lost the sight 
of one eye when lye used in mixing a 
dish washing compound splashed into the 
optic. The court found the case gov- 
erned by an earlier opinion to the effect 
that a dole worker whose job is solely 
an incident to administration of poor re- 
lief is not a true employe within the 
meaning of the act. 
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Industrial Insurers To 
Meet in Miami Nov. 19-2] 


TO FEATURE A. & H. PROBLEMms 





P. W. Jones, Bankers Health & Life, t 
Preside; Full Executive Committee 
to Hold Evening Meeting Nov. 18 


Every phase of disability insurance wil] 
be put on the dissecting table by experts 
November 19-21 in Miami, Fla., when 
delegates from all over the country at. 
tend the Industrial Insurers’ Conference 
at the Miami Biltmore Hotel. Problems 
relating to life, health, accident, casualty 
and industrial insurance will be among 
those discussed. Peyton W. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Conference and secretary of 
the Bankers Health & Life of Macon, 
Ga., will preside. 

A golf tournament, swimming, beach 
parties, riding, deep sea fishing and a 
banquet will be among the entertainment 
features scheduled. The banquet will be 
followed by dancing. 

Among the leaders who will attend will 
be George R. Kendall, vice-president of 
the Conference and president of the 
Washington National of Chicago; W. B. 
Clements, secretary and treasurer of the 
Conference and superintendent of the in- 
dustrial division of the Pilot Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., and C. S. Drake, 
chairman of the Conference executive 
committee and president of the Empire 
Life & Accident of Indianapolis. 

Also present as members of the Con- 
ference executive committee will be C. 
A. Craig, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Life & Accident of Nashville; W. 
R. Lathrop, secretary, Southern Life & 
Health of Birmingham; P. M. Estes, 
general counsel, Life & Casualty of 
Nashville; J. R. Leal, secretary, Inter- 
state Life & Accident of Chattanooga; 
E. T. Burr, actuary, Durham Life of 
Raleigh, N. C., and O. E. Starnes, vice- 
president, Imperial Life of Asheville, N. 
C. The executive committee will meet on 
the evening of November 18 preceding 
the convention. 





MEET COL. E. M. SMITH 

E. Milton Smith, assistant agency of 
the Fidelity & Deposit is now being 
hailed as “Colonel” and greeted with 
snappy salutes whenever he encounters 
other members of the home office staff. 
It appears that he has received an im- 
pressive document conferring upon him 
appointment as aide-de-camp on_ the 
staff of Governor Ruby Laffoon of Ken- 
tucky, with the commission of “Colonel.” 





“The Marylander” Makes Its Bow as New 
Attractive Organ of Maryland Casualty 


The Maryland Casualty Company has 
enlarged and improved its monthly pub- 
lication and put it out under the new 
name of “The Marylander,” beginning 
with the current October issue. For 
thirty-one years the magazine, which 
zoes to all of the company’s 10,000 agents, 
was called “The Budget.” 

Printed in two colors throughout, “The 
Marvlander” is hailed as one of the most 
attractive house organs issued by an in- 
surance company in the United States. 
It is larger than the previous publica- 
tion, measuring eight and a quarter by 
ten and three-quarters inches. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

In the initial issue the thirty-four win- 
ners in the New Name and Idea contest 
are announced and they included J. Ives 
Barton, resident vice-president, New 
York branch office, for his best all- 
around article on contents, editorial pol- 
icy and illustrations in “The Maryland- 
er,” and F. L. Templeman, home office, 
accident and health manager, for his 
ideas as to magazine contents. 


A personal and stimulating message 
from President Silliman Evans is repro- 
duced on the back cover while Peter H. 
May, recently appointed comptroller of 
the company, gives encouragement with 
his article, “The Story Behind the State- 
ment,” his reference being to the August 
31, 1934, balance sheet. 


In content, it is announced, “The 
Marylander” seeks to set a high standard 
of interest for publications in its field, 
devoting itself to a major extent to news 
developments and human interest stories 
in the insurance business, with photo- 
graphic illustrations wherever possible 
The aim of the magazine was briefly 
summed up in an editorial in the initial 
issue, which said: 

“The editorial policy of ‘The Marylander’ will 
be developed along lines designed to equip both 
the agency force in the field and those in the 
home office for increased production of profitable 
business. In this effort it is essential, of coursé, 
that all of us be kept informed of new devel 
opments in insurance, new policy coverages, 
new sales ideas, and helped in the solution 
our common problems.” 
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Concern W. G. Cole 


HOW ENGINEERS CAN ASSIST 





Safety Director of Metropolitan Life 
Says Small Employers Fail to See 
Complete Costs of Accidents 





One of the outstanding criticisms of 
the industrial safety movement in this 
country up to date is the inability to 
reach effectively the management of the 
smaller industrial plant and to convince 
him of the need of organized safety 
work, said W. Graham Cole, director of 
safety, Metropolitan Life, before the 
paper and pulp section of the annual 
safety congress in Cleveland recently. 
Mr. Cole placed the responsibility upon 
safety engineers to emphasize the need 
of organized effort for greater plant 
safety; to stimulate the active leadership 
of the employers of small plants in their 
communities “because of the general ef- 
fect of all types of occupational acci- 
dents upon the national rate and upon 
insurance premiums.” ; 

It was stressed that one of the chief 
reasons why the small property employer 
does not take naturally to safety activity 
is that in the small plant, running from 
fifty to 150 employes, accidents, particu- 
larly serious accidents, happen so infre- 
quently as not to impress the manage- 
ment with the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. On the other hand, Mr. Cole said, 
even these infrequent occurrences of ac- 
cidents produce a frequency and severity 


, record which may be very high, and may 


seriously effect the insurance premium. 
He continued: 


Ohio Experience 


“A couple of years ago, we were re- 
quested to assist the management of a 
plant which was employing about 130 
employes, located in the state of Ohio. 
The State Insurance Fund had just ad- 
vised the management that it would be 
necessary to increase their compensa- 
tion premium nearly 100%. This word 
came as quite a shock to the employer, 
who admitted that he had never given 
much consideration to safety, as he had 
never had any really serious accidents 
and did not consider his property as par- 
ticularly hazardous. Upon study of the 
records, it was found that the poor ex- 
perience noted by the Insurance Fund 
was due to a rather high frequency of 
very minor injuries. Many of these in- 
juries did not result in loss of time, but 
did result in high medical costs. This 
experience emphasized the fact that even 
small plants have accident problems. It 
influenced the management to take nec- 
essary and rather intensive steps to solve 
their problem. 

“Another reason that the management 
of smaller plants does not take the 
amount of interest in safety which might 
be justified, is due to their failure to ap- 
preciate the full and complete costs of 
accidents. In the past, accidents have 
been considered as those incidents which 
resulted in personal injuries, and there- 
fore in compensation costs and medical 
expenses. In addition, however, practic- 
ally all accidents which occur in indus- 
trial properties result in the destruction 
of raw and finished product, damage to 
tools and equipment, delay of production 
processes, and generally in the decrease 
of efficiency. 


High Interest Costs of Accidents 


“Compensation paid an injured worker 
does not reimburse the employer for the 
loss of the worker’s services, nor for the 
cost of employing and training a substi- 
tute or replacement employe. It has been 
estimated that these additional or indi- 
Tect costs of accidents are frequently 
four or five times the direct costs repre- 
sented by insurance premiums. This es- 
timate was based on a study of accidents 
which resulted in personal injury and 
the ratio would have been many times 
larger if it had been possible to include 








Recent Court Decisions 





No Mutual Mistake in Description 
of Building 

A policy which accurately embodies 

and expresses the intent of the insurer, 

even though it does not express that of 

the insured, will not be reformed the 


New Jersey Court of Chancery holds in 
an action on a liability policy covering 
plaintiff’s property in Jersey City, by the 
By-Fi Building & Loan Association 
against the New York Casualty Co. 

The Court said that there is a clear 
duty upon the insured promptly to exam- 
ine the policy after its receipt, and if it 
is found not to be in conformity with 
the terms agreed upon, to notify the in- 
surance company thereof, as well as of 
his refusal to accept the policy in that 
form. 


The plaintiff's request to have the 
policy reformed so as to specify 8-10 
Williams Street, instead of 502 Jackson 
Avenue, was denied. The ground on 
which the relief was sought was not that 
any fraud or imposition was practiced by 
the insurance company, but solely be- 
cause of the existence of an alleged mu- 
tual mistake in correcting or properly 
describing the premises intended to be 
insured. 

There was no evidence that the insur- 
ance company ever intended to insure 
any other premises than the Jackson 
Avenue property, the footage of which 
it had inspected and measured to deter- 
mine the premium to be charged for in- 
surance on that particular building. 


* *€ 


Presumption Favors Busy Employe 


An automobile salesman, with a roving 
commission in the city which took him 
almost continually upon the streets, was 
killed while driving his employer’s auto- 
mobile during working hours. The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, Henry v. Odell 
Motor Car Co., et al, 25 U.W. 110, holds 
that in the absence of evidence as to 
whether at the time of the accident he 
was serving his employer or pursuing 
personal business, a presumption arose 
that he was acting within the course 
of his employment. This presumption 
sustained the burden of proof until re- 
butted by satisfactory evidence. 





a survey of the many accidents which 
occur and do not result in the injury of 
human beings. 

“Under the present condition of in- 
dustry, it is easy to conceive that the 
total costs of accidents in many small 
properties may represent the difference 
between profit and loss to the employer.” 


New Road Safety Council 


Leslie Hore-Belisha, British Trans- 
port Minister, is setting up a stand- 
ing road safety council which will 
represent all types of road-users and 
which is to deal principally with mat- 
ters of road safety. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha himself is presiding over the 
council, and meetings are being held 
at least once a week, starting in Oc- 
tober. 

This decision follows closely on the 
issue of a regulation extending the 
London silence zone to cover all 
built-up areas throughout the United 
Kingdom. On and after September 16 
it will be an offense, punishable by a 
fine not exceeding £2, to sound warn- 
ing instruments on automotive vehi- 
cles between the hours of 11.30 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. on any road on which 
there are street lamps not more than 
200 yards apart. The man who does 
not sound his horn, it is argued, will 
drive more carefully than the driver 
who relies on it to clear the road for 
him. 


WAR ON UNQUALIFIED AGENTS 

Plans to eliminate agents in Indiana 
who are not qualified to write casualty 
insurance were discussed by Harry E. 
McClain, Indiana insurance commission- 
er, in an address at a luncheon recently 
of the Indiana Casualty & Surety Club. 
New forms, which must be notarized 
before a license is issued for writing in- 
surance by the commissioner’s office, are 
expected to aid materially in the elim- 
ination of the inefficient. 

The club held its annual golf tourna- 
ment with Freeman Davis turning in the 
low gross, Cecil Bevis, second low and 
Don Ellis, third low. Winners on han- 
dicaps were George Peet, James Curtis 
and Harlan Hadley. 


A. W. SPARROW, JR., PROMOTED 

Robert S. Hart, vice-president in 
charge of the fidelity departments of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and the American 
Bonding, has announced the appointment 
of Albert W. Sparrow, Jr., as superin- 
tendent of the federal official and in- 
ternal revenue and fraternal order di- 
visions of that department, to succeed 
Walter L. Brooke, resigned. Mr. Spar- 
row graduated from the F & D Train- 
ing School in 1924 and for the last sev- 
eral years has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the general fidelity divisions 
of the fidelity departments of the two 
companies. 

















NEW SAFETY COUNCIL 
The Oklahoma State Safety Council 
was formed recently at a meeting of 
representatives of oil, railroad, cement, 
mining and similar industries. 





Systematizing Claim Man’s Hunches 


Hunches, particularly those of the 
claim man, are elusive and move in mys- 


terious ways. No one knows when or 
where they originate, but there is no 
doubt that they are occasionally born of 
pure inspiration. In a prosaic effort to 
“systematize hunches” the Retail Credit 
Co. drew up earlier this year a guide for 
claim examiners of accident and health 
companies which has been found to be 
effective in the investigation of such 
claims. It follows: 


ACCIDENT CLAIMS: Investigate claims on which 
accidental means are questionable or where dis- 
ability may be complicated by health conditions. 

Acrency: Investigate claims on business of 
doubtful or suspected agents; also first 8-10 
claims filed by any new agency, 

Duration: Investigate claims where the period 
of disability claimed seems out of reason for par- 
ticular type of disability. ; 

Earty cCLarms: Investigate accident or health 
claims following so closely after date of issue 
as to suggest possible misrepresentation in ap- 
plications. 


LIMITED COVERAGE: Investigate claims where 


only certain types of accidents or illnesses are 
covered by the policy contract. 

Location: Investigate claims in cities or dis- 
tricts with poor loss ratio. 

Occupation: Investigate claims by farmers 
and farm employes, teachers who submit claims 
in vacation periods, dentists of age fifty-five or 
over, persons with indefinite occupations, such 
as real estate, capitalist, etc. 

OVER-INSURANCE: Investigate claims where ex- 
isting insurance with other companies, including 
life disability insurance, indicates the claimant 
as heavily insured. 

Ractat Descent: Investigate claims by claim- 
ants of foreign extraction generally, especially 
those from southeastern Europe. 

RECURRING CLAIMS: Investigate claimants with 
record of previous claims. 

GENERAL: Investigate all claims for large 
amounts and all claims which have elements of 
suspicion. 

AccIpENTAL Deatu: Investigate all death 
claims when accidental means or circumstances 
of death are questionable. 

Sreciric Benerits: Investigate all 
when self-mutilation is a possibility—in Pp 
tions, eye cases, shotgun accidents, etc. 


claims 
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St. Louis Agents of Hartford A. & I. 
Writes 400 Policies in 10 Days of Spe- 
cial Drive; Sup’t Garneau at Meet 

Joseph Garneau, assistant superintend- 
ent of agents for the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, was the principal speaker 
at a recent dinner given at the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, for the staff of the 
Lawion-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
Co., local agents there for the company. 
The agency is conducting a special cam- 
paign in honor of its twenty years of 
affiliation with the Hartford A. & I. and 
is featuring a special twentieth anniver- 
sary accident policy. This campaign 
opened on October 1 and will continue 
until December 1. 

Briggs A. Hoffmann, vice-president of 
the agency and chairman of the cam- 
paign, reports that more than 400 acci- 
dent policies were written by the agency 
during the first ten days of the drive. 
The leading personal producers in the 
early stages of the campaign have been 
Al Rosecan, Mason Miller, Carl Lawton, 
W. H. Ebrecht, Charles R. Hemp and 
J. S. O'Flynn. 


RESIGNS AS PRESIDENT 








Harvey Meyers, Tennessee Casualty 
Leader, Goes Into Agency Field; V.-P. 
Fred Scheidegger Succeeds Him 

Harvey Meyers, president of the Ten- 
nessee Casualty of Chattanooga and its 
organizer, has resigned and has opened 
a general insurance office in that city. 
He is succeeded by Fred Scheidegger, 
who has been a vice-president. The 
company, organized in October, 1930, 
writes full coverage automobile insurance 
on the participating plan in Tennessee. 
Mr. Meyers owned the Chattanooga 
agency of the company which he has 
also disposed of. 





HEAR MAJOR R. M. CHAMBERS 





Optimistic in Talk to N. Y. Casualty 
Managers on Aviation Industry’s Fu- 
ture and Aircraft Insurance 


Major Reed M. Chambers, noted avi- 
ator during the world war who has been 
in association with David C. Beebe in 
the United States Aviation Underwriters, 
gave an impressive talk on aviation in- 
surance and the aviation industry a few 
days ago at a luncheon meeting of the 
Casualty Managers Association of New 
York, held at the Drug “& Chemical 
Club. 





VA. TAXI LINE CANCELLED 


The American Fidelity & Casualty of 
Richmond has cancelled insurance on a 
fleet of eighteen taxicabs of the Ameri- 
can Cab Association in that city. As a 
result the association has been ordered 
to discontinue operation of its fleet in 
Richmond. Under the city ordinance, no 
cab company may operate without the 
required insurance. 








Keen Interest in Dr. Keller’s 


On the Production “Firing Line” | New Post With Bankers Ind. 


The appointment of Dr. Paul Keller as 
medical director of the Bankers Indem- 
nity in charge of the operations of its 

S | B d id B - R l New Jersey medical department has at- 

; tracted attention in both medical and in- 

ales roadside rings esu ts surance circles due to his prominence. 

u = Dr. Keller has been for the past eleven 
Combination Letterhead Prepared by E. R. Ledbetter of Okla- years medical director of the Newark 


seth Israel Hospital and has been al- 











homa City Gave Prospects Pictorial Close-up View ways keenly interested in the problem of 
oises : public relationship of hospitals and in 
of Facilities Available to Them public health service as well as a leader 


——_ in the field of industrial medicine. 
In his selection the Bankers Indemnity 





E. R. “Red” Ledbetter, president of 











the Ledbetter Insurance Co., Oklahoma Ledbetter’s Prominence | feels that its medical department will be 
City, who represents the Aetna Casualty eR Ladhetter bac represented the established on a higher plane of ability 
& Surety as general agent, got good re- \etna Casualty & Surety for at least than he AS heretofore been accomplished. 
sults a short time ago from the sales a dozen years in Oklahoma City and I r. Keller will work with the compan) 
broadside reproduced below which went before that did general agency work m oe sereeton of 2 panel of yayecians 
: : in Tulsa and was in a local agency which will include not only the best men 
out to both clients and prospects. It is in Rome, Ga., his home town. In ad- in the general practice of medicine and 
regarded in Aetna home office circles as dition to his local activities which are surgery but also the leading men in the 
“an unusually effective presentation of many Mr. Ledbetter is active in the various specialties. The activities of the 
his organization to the public.” Here’s National Association of Casualty & organization may im time be enlarged to 
the thought which prompted its execu- munety Dgeeks, ane Ree seek, seeeniay -_ ok = ne anon 
. | returned from the Bermuda joint con- service for industry in matters of health 
tion: | vention trip of that association, ac- se accident hazards, occupational dis- 
Having spent fifteen years in develop- | companied by Mrs. Ledbetter. ases and hygiene and sanitation. 
ing his agency Mr. Ledbetter felt that | He has served as president of the During the past year the Bankers In- 
he had a sales story to tell prospects Oklahoma City local board; director, demnity has had most satisfactory re- 
that was deserving of such unusual treat- | vice-president and president of the sults from the establishment of a medical 
ment. Accordingly he worked out with | state association of insurers and pres- department in New York City, in charge 
his printer this letterhead idea, using pa- ident of the local Kiwanis Club. f Dr. H. I. Cook, its medical director 
per stock of light green on one side and |__ there, and it is anticipated that the same 
white on the other. When folded the ra : : : character of result will be secured from 
first page (white side) is used for typing “has ever had its financial standing im- {he establishment of a medical depart- 
in the transmittal letter. The agency’s paired.” , : ment in Newark. 


In addition to this emphasis on sub- 
stantial company representation Mr. ~ a a en 
Ledbetter also reminded his prospects of | surveying a complete and up-to-date rec- 
the importance of doing business with ord of one’s insurance policies are kept. 
an established and reliable agency. “An “We make a written report of the cover- 
agent who is financially responsible, has age of these policies and of your entire 


letterhead was printed at the top in red 
and black. The right hand edge of the 
letter is just to the left of the line “19 
People You Should Know,” the letter 
size being 7% inches by 11 inches, the 





over all folded size being 8% inches by : , : . : : : >i: 
11 inches and the flat size, when the form 2 substantial volume of business, and is insurance situation. Many individuals 
is opened, being 153 inches by 11 inches. respected by the companies he represents and firms depend upon us to act as their 
Printed with a dark green ink on the ‘vill be of inestimable value,” he said. insurance counselors and this service is 

light green side, the whole appearance “It is just as important to do business available to you,” he stressed. _ 

was considered mast attractive. with an honest, capable, and financially In order that the prospect with only 
responsible agent as to place your bank one or two policies to place may not fee! 
Not One Man Agency account in a sound bank. You do and_ that this efficient and well trained or- 
In his copy Mr. Ledbetter stressed the should depend on the agent to be certain’ ganization is not meant for him, Mr. 
fact that his agency had long since out- that your insurance is properly written Ledbetter took particular pains to point 


grown the one-man state; that nineteen in a good company and one which will out that “small accounts are appreciat- 
people, all well trained, were available to be financially responsible when you have’ ed,” saying specifically, “We value the 
serve the public. He was proud to say a loss.” policyholder who places his small pre- 
that his organization represented only mium accounts with us and we extend 


: = Importance of Insurance Surve . " ; 
sound companies of the highest financial P y to him the same careful attention and 


standing and having the best rating for Referring to insurance survey reports, courteous treatment as our largest ac- 
payment of claims. Furthermore, in all one of the features of the Aetna plan of count receives. We have hundreds of 
his twenty years of insurance experience insurance and bonding protection, Mr. small accounts and we earnestly solicit 


no company he had ever represented Ledbetter said that by means of such others.” 
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The latest list of qualifying powers of 
surety companies on governmental busi- 
ness put out by the United States Treas- 
ury Department as of September 20, 1934, 
shows the Aetna Casualty & Surety as 
having the largest net limit on any one 
bond being $1,212,000 as compared with 
$1,066,000 in May, 1934. Other compa- 
nies in the million dollar class are Amer- 
ican Surety, $1,036,000; United States F. 
& G., $928,000; Hartford Accident, $900,- 
000: Mellbank Surety, Pittsburgh, $812,- 
000. The full list follows: 

California 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San 


FranciscO ..csecccccee eee vecsevere $133,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San 

PE Sucdneanen cei wnkxdeaperos 296,000 
National Automobile Insurance Co., 

EP cee oe ere 46,000 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Fran- 

SE ccusvecedson 6 6b uess 60d%000.00% 137,000 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles.. 293,000 

Connecticut 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 

IND acre Cr aa Sin Sos ela a i 1,212,000 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford 139,000 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 

ee Peer errr rer 900,000 

Delaware 
Mellbank Surety Corporation, Pitts- 

fee, Pa. oc cccccececovcssscccens 812,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of 

i SNS: scar bhevenceeenes 162,000 

Illinois 
American Motorists Insurance Co., 
ND iincdin ee Rawaahis etn venan 145,000 
Indiana 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago.... 383,000 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend..... 45,000 
Kansas 
*The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., 

pS Ree re etree eee 54,000 
The Western Casualty & Surety Co., 

IIIT Sous init alta, iain dcamcnh odin ie 96,000 

Maryland 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore. . 139,000 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 

EE IEE OPO er oer 493,000 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore.... 750,000 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 

A en 928,000 

Massachusetts 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., 

MN Se gides Rha. Caccues ben RoR ado 220,000 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 

Ng Oe Se eee 363,000 

Michigan 
National Casualty Co., Detroit....... 125,000 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., De- 
SE Pr es eee 219,000 
Missouri 
Central Surety & Insurance Corpora- 

i: SN Ee cs cease nenéee ou 162,000 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, 

Se ee ee er 305,000 

New Jersey 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., 

a ante ee aan eae a ae De 129,000 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., 

ar 228,000 
The Excess Insurance Co. of America, 

SB Rees 184,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., 

BN GE wv vecnes-canecsusaseibaws 184,000 

New York 
American Re-Insurance Co., New York 395,000 
American Surety Co. of New York... 1,036,000 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York.... 304,000 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York..... 246,000 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New 

, KERR Er Tee 651,000 
tGeneral Reinsurance Corporation, 

Sa 242,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls 166,000 
lobe Indemnity Co., New York..... 750,000 
Great American Indemnity Company, 

Cf = eee a eee 295,000 
The Home Indemnity Co., New York 212,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
of America, Hartford, Conn........ 147,000 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
_Co. of New York, Newark, N. J... 162,000 
National Surety Corporation, New 
DE ss latovncde ccs sep hcoeasevanens 400,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Balti- 
| eer ae 470,000 
New York Casualty Co., New York.. 129,000 
‘The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 

Oe SE Re RR ae 189,000 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York..... 615,000 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York...... 139,000 
Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of 
2 ere ee 280,000 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York..... 220,000 


United States Casualty Co., New York 211,000 
Guarantee Co., New 
Yor 448,000 


Gig) tia SR 111,000 

‘ Ohio 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., 
. aie aay A Le 97,000 
the Western and Southern Indemnity 

eee SI GENEY SiR 196,000 
E " Pennsylvania 
‘ureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia.... 75,000 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia ............. 378,000 
South Dakota 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls...... 44,000 
Texas 

American General Insurance Co., 

I pans h.cada sc caus aila tse hal 67,000 
American Indemnity Co., Galveston... 161,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 

Saar 60,000 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas. ..... 44,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Gal- 

ce Cer ern 41,000 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., 

WE sivecdscatens ceadiseenwettas 160,000 

Washington 
General Casualty Co. of America, : 

WN 5 ons can cnvnvincs< Sieeaseelins 127,000 
United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., 

DEE tacedcccetcobeausebaubeqaues 66,000 


*Certificate of authority issued July 25, 1934. 
Foreign Companies Authorized to Do a Rein- 
surance Business Only 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., London, England 


(U. S. Office, Boston, Mass.)...... $627,000 
The European General Reinsurance 

Company, Ltd., London, England 

U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)... 250,000 


The Guarantee Company of 
America, Montreal, 
Office, New York, N 

London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, England (U. S. 
Office, New York, N. Y.).......... 


North 


151,000 


419,000 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation, Ltd., London, England 
(U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.)... 


Notes 


This list will be published semi-annually, fol- 
lowing the audit of the financial reports sub- 
mitted to the Department as of June 30 and 
December 31 of each year. Ratings of delin- 
quent companies will be omitted. 

isks in excess of limit fixed herein must be 
reported for quarter in which they are executed. 
In protecting such excess, the rating in force 
on the date of the execution of the risk will 
govern absolutely. 

This limit applies until a new rating is pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department. 

i Denotes state wherein company is 
porated. No process agent required. 

1 Denotes state in which licensed to do a fidel- 
ity and surety business. 

a District in which process agent has been 
appointed. 

Process agents are required in the following 
districts: Where principal resides; where ob- 
ligation is to be performed, and where bond is 
returnable or filed. 

* All certificates of authority expire April 30 
and are renewable May 1, annually. 

+ Domestic companies authorized to do a re- 
insurance business only. 


454,000 


incor- 





HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS 
M. P. Threshman & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed by the Standard Surety & Cas- 
valtvy as general agents for Hudson 
County, N. J. This agency, established in 
1915, is headed by M. P. Threshman with 
Mrs. Lillian Threshman as vice-president. 





Seaboard Surety Has New 
Washington, D. C., Facility 

The Seaboard Surety of New York has 
established in Washington, D. C., a spe- 
cial service on liquor matters which is in 
charge of Howland Linthicum, whose of- 
fice is the same as the company’s ser- 
vice bureau in the Colorado Building, 
Washington. 

Agents and clients are urged to con- 
sult with Mr. Linthicum on liquor prob- 
lems affecting their interests in connec- 
tion with the code authorities, the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration or 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. He is also 
in position to fulfill any requests for new 
regulations and their interpretation and 
to explain the nature of any disputes or 
controversies that may arise. 





URGE COMPULSORY COVERAGE 

The Richmond council of social agen- 
cies has recommended that the city adopt 
a compulsory automobile liability law 
similar to the one now in force in Mass- 
achusetts. The recommendation was 
made after a thorough study of traffic 
conditions. 


retention 








records. 


Customer turnover is costly to agency growth. 


many agencies. 


The customer file post-mortem is a sad thing in 
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Established confidence, proven performance, can help 
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growth, guarantee DURABILITY. 
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Enthusiasm Greets New 
Film “Saving Seconds 


IS AETNA C. & S. 


99 


PRODUCT 





Most Important Showing in N. Y. Traf- 
fic Court; Stanley F. Withe Explains 
Value to Field Representatives 





Much interest and enthusiasm has been 
aroused over the new highway safety 
film prepared recently by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety which is called “Saving 
Seconds” and which has considerable 
value both on the accident prevention 
side and as a production aid for agents. 

Since its showing before the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Grand Rapids last month, the Aetna film 
has been shown at every important gath- 
ering of insurance men and those in- 
terested in highway safety. It attracted 
a large crowd at the National Safety 
Congress at Cleveland and was also 
shown before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Westchester. Its “ocean 
premiere” took place last week on the 
steamship, Queen of Bermuda to sea- 
going members of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 

Endorsed by Motor Vehicle Chiefs 

“Saving Seconds” was also shown be- 
fore the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Commissioners at Chicago where 
it received their official endorsement and 
will probably be included in their high- 
way safety campaign for the coming 
year. Last week it came in for a great 
deal of publicity in the New York pa- 
pers when it was shown before a Magis- 
trate’s Traffic Court to those who had 
received summons for traffic violations. 
So far as is known, this is the first time 
that a film with a commercial sponsor- 
ship has been used in this way. 

While through the co-operation of po- 
lice and other traffic authorities the 
Aetna film will undoubtedly be circulated 
widely in theatres, which circulation is, 
of course, exceedingly welcome, the film 
is intended primarily for the use of 
Aetna representatives in securing con- 
tact which can be used in the production 
of automobile business and other lines. 
Actna agents are being encouraged to 
show the film before -local Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary clubs, Legion Posts, Scout Troops, 
Parent-Teacher organizations, Safety 
Councils, Chambers of Commerce and 
other civic and social organizations. Con- 
sidering the character of this circulation 
and the type of audience, it was felt by 
the Aetna that any direct advertising, 
not only of the company but of the in- 
surance business, would be in question- 
able taste, and the Aetna tie-up has, 
therefore, been confined to the custom- 
ary credit titles at the beginning and 
end of the film. 


Booklet Tie-up With Film 


In the opinion of Manager Stanley F. 
Withe of the Aetna’s Publicity Depart- 
ment, the big value of the film to agents 
will come in giving them an opportunity 
to appear before representative and in- 
fluential groups in connection with a 
subject in which there is great public 
interest and which should particularly 
concern every thinking insurance man, 
in this way securing valuable good will 
and indirectly, valuable publicity for their 
agencies. 

In order to identify Aetna agents as 
closely as possible with the showing of 
the film, a suggested introductory talk 
has been prepared with which agents are 
being supplied together with copies of 
a booklet paralleling the film, to be 
passed out at the close of the meeting. 
While the suggested talk, like the film, 
keeps carefully away from any direct so- 
licitation for insurance, the subject of 
automobile insurance is so closely allied 
with the subject of automobile accidents 
that it is felt that any alert agent will be 
able in making follow up calls subsequent 
to the showing of the film, to lead up 
naturally to the services which he can 
render in providing financial protection. 
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Appetites & Thirsts 


Right-Royally Treated 
at the friendly, covy 


Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 


e NE of the pleasantest “breaks” in the day in the down- 
town insurance district is a meal or a drink at Childs Golden 
Hill. Here you relax in congenial surroundings, with con- 
genial company . . . happy accompaniments to the tempting 
food, mellow liquors, choice wines . and perfect service. 
Whether you gather informally in the cheerful Colonial Room 

. . semi-private rooms. . . or at the Lunch Counter . . . when 
thirst or appetite call, Childs Golden Hill is always a soul- 
satisfying answer! Childs Usual Modest Prices 











Dancing Daily and Sunday, 4 to 9 P. M.... 11 P. M. to 1 A. M. 
NO MINIMUM CHECK 


CHILDS RESTAURANT, Paramount Bldg.. BROADWAY AT 43RD 


Wine, Dine . . . and DANCE at 


Gh SPANISH GARDEN 


12 EAST 59th STREET 
Music by DON ALFREDO and his 
famous 


BLUE AND WHITE MARIMBA BAND 


NO COVER CHARGE 
* * * 


Also Dancing Daily and Sunday at 











THE 








NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Big A.&H. Problems Up 
For Chicago Discussion 


C. W. YOUNG CALLS MEETINc 














Stresses Importance of November ] Mid. 
Year Gathering of H. & A. Con. 


ference Executive Committee 





The executive committee meeting oj 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference November 1 in Union Leagye 
Club, Chicago, is being awaited with keen 
interest due to the importance of the 
problems to be discussed at this gather. 
ing which, in recent years, has assumed 
shape as the mid-year meeting of the 
Conference. 

Advising member companies of this 
meeting Clyde W. Young, Monarch Life 
president who is executive committee 
chairman, says: 

; “This meeting follows the annual meet. 
ing of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, and it is hoped that all 
Conference members attending this con. 
vention will remain over in Chicago and 
lend their support to the executive com. 
mittee session of the Conference. The 
American Institute of Actuaries will hold 
its annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, on November | 
and 2. Conference members attending 
this Convention are urged to ‘drop in 
and give us their counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

Importance of Exchange of Ideas 

“The large attendance in years past 
has proven the worth and value of this 
particular session. The personal con- 
tacts, the opportunity to discuss at this 
meeting—and informally—our _ various 
problems; the exchange of ideas, meth- 
ods and procedures, have developed a 
spirit of sincere and hearty co-operation 
among the Conference members, which 
has resulted in untold benefit financially 
to the representative companies.” : 

While no formal program has been ar- 
ranged, there will be a discussion of sey- 
eral matters which will come before the 
executive committee, and we will con- 
tinue the discussion on 

Medical, surgical, and hospitalization 

expense coverage 

Uniform phraseology for Additional 

Provisions 

Simplification of 

Manual 


Suggested New Topics 


In addition, the following suggested F 
topics will come up for consideration: 

1. Underwriting—Review of  under- 
writing problems encountered during the 
past year, with suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

2. Legal—Discussion of legal matters. 

3. Legislation—Discussion of future 
legislation. 

4. Insurance Departments—Review of 
actions taken by Insurance Departments 
during the past year. 

5. Investments—Discussion of present 
investment situation. 

6. Conservation—Conservation in all 
its phases is the demand of the hour. 


the Occupational 








DRUNKEN DRIVING RECORD 


A new high record in percentage of 
revocation of licenses to operate motor 
vehicles in New York State for operating Ff 
an automobile while intoxicated was set 
in the two weeks ended October 13, when 
according to figures made public by 
Charless A. Harnett, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, no less than 72% or 1 
out of 221 revocations were for this cause. 
During the same period of time thert § 
were 420 suspensions pending further in- 
vestigation. Of these cases 253 will re- 
quire proof of financial responsibility be- 
fore applications for new licenses will 
considered. 


pre: 





AMERICAN RE. DIVIDEND 
The American Re-Insurance Co. 
Wall Street, New York, has declared 4 
quarterly dividend of 62% cents a share 
on capital stock, payable November 15 1 
stockholders of record October 31. 
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Horace Dauchey, Seattle, 
Goes to Newark, N. J. 


AS TRAVELERS ASSOCIATE MGR. 





Succeeds James White; Wm. P. Size- 
more Takes Seattle Managership; 
Respective Careers 





Horace Dauchey, manager casualty 
fines in the Seattle, Wash., branch office 
of the Travelers, has been appointed as- 
sociate manager at Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeding James White, recently appointed 
manager at Chicago. In his new duties 
Mr. Dauchey will be associated with Wil- 
liam B. Clarkson, manager, who recently 
observed his thirty-eighth year with the 
Travelers. 

Succeeding Mr. Dauchey as manager 
at Seattle will be William P. Sizemore, 
who has served as assistant manager in 
that office since July 1, 1927. 

Mr. Dauchey has been associated with 
the Travelers since 1920. He first served 
the company as a special agent in the 
Kansas City, Mo., branch office and fol- 
lowing service in the same capacity as a 
field assistant in the branches at Omaha, 
Peoria and Minneapolis he was made as- 
sistant manager in the latter office in 
1925. Two years later he was appointed 
manager at St. Paul, where he remained 


until he was named assistant manager 
in 1929 of the Los Angeles branch of- 
fice. From there he went as manager 
at Seattle on July 1, 1933. Mr. Dauchey 
is a native of Minnesota, attended the 
University of Minnesota and served in 
the United States Marine Corps at the 
Paris Island base during the World War. 
Mr. Sizemore, who succeeds Mr. 
Dauchey as manager at Seattle, became 
connected with the Travelers in 1920, first 
serving in a branch office as assistant 


KARL WEHINGER MOVES 


Insurance Employment Consultant in 
Larger Quarters at 180 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Firm 12 Years Old 
Wehinger Service, well known firm of 
insurance employment consultants and 
confidential intermediaries, has moved its 
offices from 187 Broadway, New York, 
to larger and better appointed quarters 
at 180 Broadway, occupying the entire 
second floor and having large window 

display space facing Broadway. 

Separate quarters have been provided 
for men and girls and there are private 
rooms on an upper floor for the many 
employers who prefer to interview, away 
from their own offices, candidates for 
important positions. The office is ef- 
ficiently laid out, well decorated, and 
has many refinements which are pleasing 
to the eye. 

This service, which has become so well 
known to insurance companies, agents 
and brokers throughout the country, is 
conducted by Karl Wehinger, formerly 
employment superintendent of the Aetna 
Affiliated Insurance Companies at New 
York. Mr. Wehinger has been success- 
fully engaged, since 1922, in the highly 
important work of procuring capable em- 
ployes for insurance employers and of 
finding positions for worthy employes. 





cashier. For a number of years previ- 
ously, except for service in the United 
States Army during the World War, 
eleven months of which was spent over- 
seas, he was engaged in business as a 
representative of middle west and south- 
west concerns. 

Mr. Sizemore became associated with 
the casualty agency department of the 
company in 1925 when he was appointed 
field assistant in the Seattle office where 
he was made assistant manager two years 
later. His experience in that territory 


especially well qualifies him to succeed 
Mr. Dauchey. 


Records of Aetna C. & S. 
Identify Stoll Kidnaper 


When Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., al- 
leged Stoll kidnaper, obtained employ- 
ment as a service station attendant for 
the Stoll Oil Refining Co. he was re- 
quired to furnish the customary bond 
and his application was filed with the 


office of Richard R. Williams, general 
agent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
at Louisville. 

Upon thorough investigation of Robin- 
son’s past record, the Aetna refused to 
issue the bond. In the meantime, Robin- 
son quit the job of his own volition and 
the case was considered closed. Never- 
theless, the application and all pertinent 
data was kept on file in the Aetna’s 
Louisville office for future reference, if 
need be. 

On the morning following the recent 
kidnaping of Mrs. Stoll, Department of 
Justice agents, suspecting Robinson as 
the guilty party, phoned the Aetna ask- 
ing for data on the man. The file was 
immediately placed at the disposal of the 
Federal agents. A comparison of the 
handwriting on the application and the 
ransom note verified the suspicions and 
the data file aided in checking up on 
Robinson’s past career. 

This is a striking example of the way 
in which a surety company can often 
supply information concerning someone 
who is wanted by the authorities. It also 
indicates that getting a bond is not just 
a routine matter but is really an acid 
test of an applicant’s worthiness, or, as 
in this case, unworthiness. 





CHARLES F. JOHNSON DEAD 


Charles F. Johnson, general agent of 
the National Life and Accident in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., for many years, died in 
that city following a heart attack. He 
had been active in civic affairs and had 
managed the company’s business with 
success. He was 74 years old. 


R. A. Brennan Elected 
Head of Mortgage Co. 


NEW YORK 


Has Had Charge of Rehabilitation and 
Liquidations; Bond & Mortgage Guar- 
anty His New Company 


LEAVES DEP’T 








Richard A. Brennan, special Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, was elected 
Tuesday president of the Bond & Mort- 
gage Guaranty Corporation by the con- 
cern’s directors at a meeting in its of- 
fices, 7 Maiden Lane, it was announced 
by the New York State Department of 
Insurance. All stock of the corporation 
is held by the State Superintendent of 
Insurance for the benefit of creditors of 
the old Bond & Mortgage Guaranty Co., 
which it succeeded last August. 

The election, it is understood, will re- 
sult in a substantial increase in Mr. 
Brennan’s salary. He has been head of 
the Rehabilitation Bureau of the De- 
partment of Insurance since January, and 
prior to that he conducted the Liquida- 
tion Bureau, which was in charge of the 
reorganization plans of the Globe & Rut- 
gers and the National Surety companies. 

Mr. Brennan’s first job prior to his 
service in the Field Artillery during the 
World War was with the Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co. Later he joined the 
Guaranty Trust Co., and in 1928 he be- 
came Special Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks and was in charge of various liqui- 
dations. He is 37 years old. 

Since the incorporation of the Bond 
& Mortgage Guaranty Corporation it has 
operated profitably, building up assets 
to be added to the general funds of the 
old company for eventual distribution to 
creditors. 





birds of a feather 


The character and standing of a company is measured by 
the calibre of its agents... Good agents have good companies. 


This may be the reason why so many of the outstand- 
ing casualty agents of the country represent the “London 
Guarantee”’. 


Established in 1869, the “London Guarantee” is one of 
the oldest and strongest casualty companies in the world. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, L1o. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 


55-FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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New Chicago Manager 














JAMES WHITE 


James White, until recently associate 
manager, casualty lines, in the Newark 
branch of the Travelers, has assumed 
his new duties as the manager, casualty 
lines, of the Chicago branch, succeeding 
Louis J. Kempf, recently appointed sec- 
retary of the compensation and liability 
departments of the Travelers in the home 
office. Mr. White has had a wide and 
successful experience at the Travelers 
and has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1911. 


WANT SECURITIES EXEMPTION 

Maryland insurance companies whose 
stock is listed on the Baltimore Stock 
Exchange, have asked to be exempted 
from the provisions of the new securities 
act, requiring the submission of periodic 
financial reports on special forms. The 
reason is that these companies already 
are required to make similar statements 
to the insurance commissioner. 

If these exemptions are granted they 
would apply to the Maryland Casualty, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit 
and Fidelity & Guaranty Fire. 


Canada Bank 


(Continued from Page 9) 








any other country, or in the Bank for Interna 
tional Settlements, and act as agent and depos 
tory for such banks. 

The bank has not power to engage or 
have a direct interest in any trade or 
business, to make loans on real or im- 
movable property, to accept deposits for 
a fixed term or to pay any interest on 
deposits, or to accept deposits from any 
one other than the Dominion or provin- 
cial governments or a chartered bank or 
a central bank of some other country. 

Issuance of Notes 

The act provides that ultimately the 
Bank of Canada, if Parliament so enacts, 
ceuld have the sole right to issue notes 
intended for circulation in Canada. It is 
not thought, however, that the banks will 
be deprived of the power-to issue notes 
up to 25% of their paid-up capital. The 
reduction from the present bank note 
circulation will be achieved gradually 
over a period of ten years. 

The _Bank of Canada must always 
maintain a reserve equal to an amount 
not less than 25% of its outstanding notes 
and its deposit liabilities. This reserve 
shall consist of gold coin and bullion and 
additional reserves may include silver 
bullion valued at the market price of its 
silver content; also foreign exchange 
consisting of balances with the Bank of 
England, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the Bank for International 
Settlements or other central banks 
where the currency is convertible at a 
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fixed price into gold; also treasury bills 
of the United Kingdom or the United 
States having a maturity not exceeding 
three months, also bills of exchange un- 
der certain conditions, less the liabilities 
of the bank payable in the currency of 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
or any country whose currency is con- 
vertible into gold. 
Gold Reserve 


While this would definitely seem to put 
the new notes on the gold standard, yet 
a later section of the act provides that 
the operation of this section demanding 
that the bank maintain a reserve of gold 
may be suspended over a period not ex- 
ceeding sixty days, and on further re- 
quest from time to time for a period not 
longer than one year without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 

It is of interest to learn that the new 
notes of the Bank of Canada, as well as 
notes to be issued by the chartered 
banks, are to be smaller than the present 
Dominion or bank notes, being about 
one-fourth inch shorter and one-fourth 
inch wider than the present notes used 
in the United States. 

The chartered banks, regardless of the 
cash reserves held elsewhere, must hold 
a reserve with the Bank of Canada of 
not less than 5% of their deposit liabili- 
ties within Canada, such reserve to con- 
sist of a deposit with the Bank of Can- 
ada and of notes of such bank held by 
the chartered banks. This reserve is 
guaranteed by the Dominion Government 
so that in event of the Bank of Canada 
becoming insolvent the chartered bank 
would receive payment out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the Dominion 
of such monies as might be necessary to 
implement such guarantee. 

On the day on which the Bank of Can- 
ada commences business not only does 
the Dominion of Canada transfer to the 
bank all of the gold held by the Domin- 
ion for the redemption of Dominion notes 
but also every chartered bank must 
transfer to the Bank of Canada all of 
the gold coin or bullion owned and held 
by it in Canada. When such gold is 
transferred to the central bank the value 
of the gold, according to the terms of 
the act, shall be computed on the basis 
established by the Currency Act at the 
date of the transaction—that is, on the 

basis of the value of gold when our cur- 
rency was on the gold standard. It is 
provided that any profits resulting from 
the sale by the bank of its gold shall be 
paid to the Receiver General for the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The only 
exception to this is that where the gold 
transferred by a chartered bank was at 
the time of such transfer being held by 
such bank against its foreign liabilities, 
then in that case the profit shall belong 
to the chartered bank. The determina- 
tion of the amount of the gold required 
for the foreign liabilities of any char- 
tered bank is a matter of considerable 
conjecture and I am of the opinion that 
this section of the act may require to be 
clarified before the bank goes into actual 
operation. 
Rest Fund 


Provision is made in the act for the 
creation by the Central Bank of a rest 
fund from the profits after deducting an 
amount equal to 44% of the paid-up 
capital which may be utilized for the pay- 
ment of cumulative dividends to the 
stockholders. It is provided that this 
rest fund shall eventually be equal to 
twice the paid-up capital of the bank, 
but not greater than this amount. When 
the rest fund reaches this maximum 
amount then all surplus earned over and 
above an amount necessary to pay a 
4.%4% dividend on the capital stock and 
an amount necessary to keep the rest 
fund up to its maximum will be placed 
to the credit of the Consolidated Reve- 
nue Fund of the Dominion. 

At approximately the same time as 
the Bank of Canada Act was enacted the 
Bank Act was revised and the revision 
assented to by the Dominion Parliament. 
The Bank Act, therefore, in its revised 
form makes provision for many of the 


changes necessitated by the passing of 
the Bank of Canada Act. 

In regard to the issuance of bank notes 
it provides that after the Bank of Can- 
ada commences business the amount of 
bank notes issued by any chartered bank 
shall never be greater than the paid-up 
capital of the bank. For five years, com- 
mencing the first of January, 1936, the 
maximum amount of notes is to be re- 
duced annually by 5% of the paid-up 
capital; for five years, commencing the 
first of January, 1941, the maximum 
amount of notes is to be reduced an- 
nually by 10% of the paid-up capital. 
Thereafter the maximum amount of 
notes which a chartered bank may issue 
will be 25% of the paid-up capital until 
such time as Parliament further enacts. 

It may be of interest to learn that our 
banks have had the privilege of issuing 
notes outside of Canada in any British 
colony or possession. Under the new 
act the banks may still issue these notes 
as formerly. 

Under the revised act the Bank Cir- 
culation Redemption Fund is to be con- 
tinued, but such fund will gradually be- 
come smaller as the amount of notes of 
the chartered banks decreases from year 
to year. 

The Bank Act provides that after the 
Bank of Canada commences business the 
chartered banks shall keep in addition 
to reserves held elsewhere a_ reserve 
amounting to 5% of their deposit liabili- 
ties in Canada. This reserve shall con- 
sist of a deposit with the Bank of Canada 
and of notes of the Bank of Canada held 
by the chartered bank and, as outlined 
previously, is guaranteed by the Domin- 
ion Government. The act also provides 
that the chartered bank shall maintain 
with the Bank of Canada, or elsewhere, 
adequate reserves against liabilities out- 
side of Canada. 

An important feature of the new act 
is the provision that the chartered banks 
may not have their name appear on any 
prospectus or advertisement, except as 
bankers to receive applications, unless 
such prospectus or advertisement is is- 
sued on behalf of the Dominion or any 
province or municipality or school cor- 
poration or any railway, express, tele- 
phone or telegraph company the rates of 
which are fixed by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 

It also may be of interest to mention 
here, although the section is not a new 
one.in the Bank Act, that no manager 
or other officer of a bank is permitted 
under the act to act as an agent for an 
insurance company. 





Economic Security 
(Continued from Page 4) 


the Committee on Economic Security has 
initiated a number of studies under the 
supervision of outstanding authorities. 

These studies include: 

“Unemployment Insurance,” Dr. Bryce 
Stewart of the Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., New York City, with 
Merrill G. Murray of the Minnesota 
Employment Service. 


“Provisions For Old Age Security,” 
Prof. Barbara N. Armstrong of the Uni- 
versity of California, with Prof. J. Doug- 
las Brown of Princeton University and 
Murray Latimer of the Technical Board 
as advisors. 


“Provisions For Meeting the Economic 
Risks of Illness,” Edgar Sydenstricker, 
U. S. Public Health Service, and Dr. I. 
S. Falk, New York City. 


“Public Work as a Means of Economic 
Security,” Emerson Ross of the F.E.R.A. 

“Employment Opportunities,” Meredith 
B. Givens of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

“Special Measures For the Economic 
Security of Children,” Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, former chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and Miss Katherine Lenrott, acting 
chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

“Survivors’ Insurance,” Miss Olga B. 
Halsey of the Washington office of the 
International Labor Organization. 

“Dependency and Relief,” Frank Bane, 








American Public Welfare 
Chicago. 

“Economic Security For Farmers and 
Agricultural Workers,” Dr. Louis Beay 
of the Department of Agriculture, 

“Handling and Investment of Resery 
Funds,” O. S. Powell of the Federal Re. 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 

“Fiscal Aspects of the Security Pro. 
gram,” Prof. G. A. Shipman of the Uni. 
versity of West Virginia. 

“Background Factual Data,” Alex Nord. 
holm, assistant to the director. 

“Administrative Possibilities and Cop. 
stitutional Questions,’ Thomas H. Eliot, 
counsel of the committee. 


A SSOCiation, 





President Roosevelt’s executive order 
establishing the Committee on Economic 
Security and the Advisory Council op 
Economic Security follows: 

“By virtue of and pursuant to the au. 
thority vested in me by the National In. 
dustrial Recovery Act (ch. 90, 48 Stat 
195), I hereby establish (1) the Commit. 
tee on Economic Security (hereinafter 
referred to as the Committee) consist. 
ing of the Secretary of Labor, chairman, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the At 
torney General, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, and (2) the Advisory 
Council! on Economic Security (herein- 
after referred to as the Advisory Coun- 
cil), the original members of which shall 
be appointed by the President and addi- 
tional members of which may be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the com- 
mittee. 

“The committee shall study problems 
relating to the economic security of in- 
dividuals and shall report to the Presi- 
dent not later than December 1, 1934, its 
recommendations concerning proposals 
which in its judgment will promote 
greater economic security. 

“The Advisory Council shall assist the 
committee in the consideration of all 
matters coming within the scope of its 
investigations. 

“The committee shall appoint (1) a 
Technical Board on Economic Security 
consisting of qualified representatives se- 
lected from various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
(2) an executive director who shall have 
immediate charge of studies and investi- 
gations to be carried out under the gen- 
eral direction of the Technical Board, and 
who shall, with the approval of the Tech- 
nical Board, appoint such additional staff 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this order.” 





STOPPED WINDOW SMASHING 

A program fully endorsed by plate 
glass underwriters is that of Louisville 
iiquor stores, which in an effort to pre- 
vent breaking of windows, for whisky, 
wine, gin, brandy, etc., have resorted to 
using colored or plain water, in bottles 
displayed in their windows. A few win- 
dow smashings and_ the underworld 
awoke to the fact that it was taking 
chances on long term’ sentences for 
something that was not worth while. 
Window smashings have virtually ceased. 





NEW FRENCH AVIATION CO. 

A new aviation company, the “Societe 
Mutuelle d’Assurances Aerielles” has 
been founded in Paris, the main office 
being at No. 12 Rue du Fauborg St 
Honore. Details are so far unknown, ex- 
cept that the Federation Acronautique de 
France belongs to the founders. It is 
the first French company which will de- 
vote itself exclusively to aviation insut- 
ance. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
——— 
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